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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 
Six New England Senators are pictured 


on the front cover. Portraits of the remaining 
six will be given in another Companion. Of 
those here presented, Senators Frye and Hale | 
of Maine are the oldest in point of service, having 
both entered the upper house in 1881. Senator- 
Elect Burnham of New Hampshire takes his 
seat at the next session; his colleague, Doctor 
Gallinger, became a senator in 1891. Senator 
Proctor of Vermont also dates his membership | 
from 1891, while Senator Dillingham was elected 
in October last to fili out the remainder of the 
late Hon. Justin D. Morrill’s unexpired term. 
Senator-Elect Burnham, who is fifty-six, is the 
youngest of the six. Senators Frye and Proctor, 
the oldest, are each sixty-nine years of age, Mr. 
Proctor being by three months the other’s senior. | 

This series of portraits shows the delegations 
as they stood in the Fifty-sixth Congress,—which 
expires March 4th,—except that it includes the 
portrait of Hon. Henry E. Burnham, who 
was elected January 10th to succeed Senator 
Chandler. 


The February snow - storm that did so 
much mischief in northern and eastern New 
England served an amusing trick on an innocent 
city man who set out, about the time it began, to 
wheel from Boston to Rumford Falls, Maine. 
Before he got through New Hampshire the snow 
compelled him to give up his bicycle and take to 
a train, and before he reached Rumford Falls 
the train itself was stuck in a snow-drift fifteen 
feet deep. i | 

A Rebekah lodge of Odd-Fellows in Ports- | 
mouth, New Hampshire, provided an evening’s 
entertainment not long ago by inviting all mem- | 
bers to bring “their baby picture, or the first one | 
taken of themselves,’’ as material for a guessing | 
contest. Thirty-six likenesses were exhibited, 
and the clever woman who won the first prize | 
was able to name the originals of twenty-two. | 
People who have rashly attempted to identify 
such pictures in family photograph albums will |t 
envy her her gift. 


Connecticut preserves its old-time pres- 
tige as the center of Yankee ingenuity. In the | 
report of the commissioner of patents for 1900, | 
it is stated that she leads all the states in the 
number, per capita, of patents and trade-marks | 
taken out. Seven hundred and fifty-five patents | | 
and designs were issued to residents of the state | 
during the year, one to every twelve hundred od 
population. It is rumored that most of the | 
Connecticut people who did not figure in the | 
report for 1900 are already planning to invent 
something this year. | 


| 


Comic valentines, so called, are happily | 
not so abundant as they used to be, but the few | 
ill-bred persons who do circulate them would find 
little satisfaction in it if all their intended victims | 
extracted the sting as cleverly as did the editor 
of the Cambridge Press. ‘Those who are plan- 
ning to send us colored pictures of themselves | 
to-morrow,” he said in the Press of February | 
13th, “‘will please accept in advance our thanks 
for this evidence of their distinguished considera- | 
tion!” Granting that the would-be senders of 
valentines were able to read, this must have | 
made them very unhappy. 

The Massachusetts Audubon Society | | 
—the secretary of which is Miss Harriet E. | 
Richards, No. 234 Berkeley Street, Boston— 
offers to any responsible person the free use of a | 
typewritten lecture about birds, with lantern 
and fifty or more slides, on condition that such | 
person shall arrange to give the illustrated lecture | 
without charge to an audience, and shall be | 
responsible for the safe and prompt return of | 
the outfit, with all express charges paid. “An | 
Invitation to ‘Bird Acquaintance”’ is the title of 
the lecture, which was written for the society by 
Mr, Ralph Hoffmann, and lecture and pictures 
are calculated to serve the very commendable | 
design of stimulating a more active interest in 
bird study. art > 

Warned by the fate of a prominent medical | 
man in a neighboring town, who died insolvent, 

—although his practice nominally amounted to 
ten thousand dollars a year and his expenditure 
was not excessive,—the physicians in Bristol, 
Connecticut, have, it is said, organized a “pro- 
tective association.”” The doctor’s bill is almost 
always the last bill that a man settles, they say, 
and a good many people view the doctor as a sort 
of charitable institution. Now they purpose to 
make things rather lively for persons who can 
pay but do not. After all, there is little_to be 
said in defense of a man who tries to evade 
any debt that he has wilfully and knowingly 
contracted. 


‘Daniel Webster's church,” so called | 
because he helped to found it and always 
worshiped in it when in Boston, is St. Paul’s, 
Episcopal, on Tremont Street. It was built in 


1820, and occupies seventeen thousand square 
feet of land, valued at that time, it is said, at 
about eighteen thousand dollars. 


Latterly there | 


| property. 


| most of it. 
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| other library. hear of a famous personage 
| whose history has escaped my memory, I take 
my first idle moment to consult my clippings. 
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WHAT CONCERNED HIM. 


By one of those accidents that sometimes 
| happen, two men exchanged overcoats at a res- 
taurant one evening. The next morning one 
| of them was summoned to the telephone in his 
office, and an anxious voice asked him: 

“Is this Mr. Dickery ?”’ 








“Yes,” he replied. 
“Didn’t you get the wrong overcoat at the 
Honor Bright Café last night?” 


“Yes—a brand-new one.” | 
“So did I—one not so new. I learned your | 
name and address from a document in one of the 
| pockets. My name is Philtop, and I’m in Room | 
16, Americus Block —’ 
“All right, Mr. Philtop. T’ll call at your) 
office on my way over to —’ 
“Never mind the overcoat, Mr. Dickery. I did | 
you find any letters in the inside pocket ? 





discriminate. It pays! | 
You can be assured }] 
of undeniable purity 


“No. There were no letters in any of the | 
pockets.” ’ | and strength if you 
- a» oe heaven! Then I had mailed them. 
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“But how about the over —’ 

“Oh, any time before next spring will do for | 
that. ‘Good-by. 

And Mr. Dickery did not need to be told that 
there was a Mrs. Philtop whose patience was 
sometimes sorely tried an absent-minded 
husband. 
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RELATIVELY SPEAKING. 


One of those unfortunate family quarrels that | 
sometimes become public property through liti- 
gation was dragging its way through the courts. 


The judge, tired of what he considered mere 
obstinacy on the part of an unusually dense and 
unresponsive witness, took a hand in the exam- 
ination himself. 

“Answer the question, witness,” he said. | 

‘As to your relations with your mother-in-law | 
at the time of which you speak — were they | 
pleasant ?”’ 

“They were a heap pleasanter with her than | 
she was with them,” replied the witness, with a 
gleam of resentment in his eye. “She treated | 
my relations shameful, judge. She wouldn’t | 
allow ’em to enter the house. That was the | 
whole trouble.” 
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In Ten Chapters.—Chapter Ten. 


she was in sight of the house she was fairly 
running, and he could hardly keep up with 
her. 

Her head was turned far round. She 
was looking over her shoulder in the direc- 
tion away from the front of the house, and 
yet she went right to the spot where the 
unfortunate Poacher had fallen. 

Gippie knew very well what all her 
emotion was about. Like some deaf and 





them to him with a humble, supplicating air. 
Gippie crawled farther under the stove, and 
lowering his head, awaited developments. But 
there was no danger of a blow from the old 
man. Dillson’s hands were so benumbed that 
he could not hold the crutches. They slipped 
to the floor with a crash, and opening his purple 
lips, he ejaculated the word, ““Tea!’’ 
“Ain’t you had nothin’ since I left?’ 
quired ’Tilda Jane, sharply. 
Dillson shook his head. 
“You ain’t been sittin’ there all 


in- 





R. DILLSON had not passed 
M a pleasant night. In the first 
place, he had not been able to 
move for a long time after ’Tilda 
Jane’s departure. For half an hour 
he had sat, hoping that she would 
return, or that some one would call on 
some errand. Without his crutches 
he was helpless. 

Strange to say, he was not in a rage 
with her. Indeed, he had never felt 
more kindly disposed toward her, and 
he certainly had never so longed for a 
sight of her little, thin, ungraceful 
figure. Just at the moment of the 
burning of the crutches he could have 
felled her to the earth, but after it 
was an accomplished fact, his lack of 
resentment was a marvel even to 
himself. Possibly it was because she 
had saved the gold plate. Possibly, as 
minute after minute went by, it was 
because a peculiar fear drove all 
vengeance from his mind. 

He had not liked the look in her 
eyes when she went out. Suppose 
she should make way with herself? 
Suppose she should jump into a hole 
in the ice, or throw herself in front of 
a locomotive? What would then be 
his position? Not an enviable one, 
by any means. He was partly—not 
wholly, for he had some shreds of 
vanity left—aware of his neighbors’ 
opinion respecting him. There was 
an ugly word they might connect with 
his name—and he glowered over the 
fire and felt sufficiently uncomfortable 








night and day ?”’ 

He nodded his head this time. 

’Tilda Jane’s face took on an ex- 
pression of dismay, and she flew round 
the kitchen. 

The warm atmosphere was now 
enwrapping the old man in a most 
agreeable manner, and when "Tilda 
Jane handed him the big cup he 
grunted something between an expres- 
sion of thanks and a desire that she 
should hold it to his lips. 

While he greedily drank the hot 
liquid, ’Tilda Jane, with a queer chok- 
ing in her throat, addressed broken 
remarks to him: “I didn’t know, 
sir—1 was hopin’ some one would 
come in—I was ’most crazy ’bout the 
dog —I forgot all ’bout you till just 
now.” 

‘‘More!” he said, shortly, when 
’Tilda Jane put the cup down. 

She refilled it; then, as his hands 
began to get supple and he could ma- 
nipulate it himself, she uncovered the 
basket Mrs. Tracy had given her. 

“I didn’t look in it before!’’ she 
exclaimed. “Oh, the beauty ham!’’ 
and she drew out some pink slices 
wrapped in a napkin. “And the 
white rolls, and Washington cake, 
and a meat pie and a tart! I say, 
grampa, we’ll have a good dinner !’’ 

The old man looked strangely at 
her, but she went on unheedingly: 
“They’re just boss people! I’m glad 
I went and talked to’em! I’m sorry 








until a marvelous thing happened. 

The kitchen was in an ell of the 
house, and by hitching his chair round 
he could command a view from a side window 
of a slice of the garden in front, and also of a 
narrow strip of the road before the house. He 
would watch this strip, and if a passer-by | 
appeared he would hail him or her, and beg to | 


**IT WAS SO KIND OF 


the old man hobbled away from the window. 


The dog sprang in, and Dillson clapped the sash | 


down. He had the animal now! 
* Poacher was running round the room, sniffing 
vigorously. He stood on his hind legs and 


THE LADYBOARDS TO WRITE 
GLAD TO GET 


BACK THAT THEY WAS 


RID OF ME.,”’ 


| partly blind human beings, he was more aware 
of happenings than people supposed. Poacher 
| was dead, and Gippie, who had been desper- 
| ately jealous, was not sorry for it. Limping 
up to his mistress, he whined impatiently for 


have a new pair of crutches ordered from the | smelled at the peg where the hat and tippet had | recognition. 


town. 


It was while he was sitting watching this | 


happened. Just by the corner of the house was 
a black patch on the snow—the hind legs and 
tail of poor dead Poacher. The fore part of the | 
body was beyond the old man’s vision. 

Dillson had no particular dislike for the | 
spectacle. A dead dog was a more pleasant 
sight than a living one to him, and he was just | 
wondering whom he should get to remove the | 
animal, when he imagined that he saw the tail 
move. 

No, it was only his imperfect vision, and he | 
rubbed his eyes and moistened his glasses. Now | 
the tail was no longer there—the hind legs were | 
no longer there! 
front walk and drawn the creature away ? 


He pressed his face close against the window- | | the few minutes were over, he found that his | mottled purple. 


pane. No—there was the dog himself, on his | 
feet and walking about, first in a staggering | 
fashion, then more correctly. 

The old man eagerly raised the window. If 
the girl lived, and was going about saying that 
he had killed her dog, here was proof positive 
that he had not; and smacking his lips and | 
making a clicking sound with his tongue, he | 
tried to attract the resuscitated 
attention. 
keep him. 
dog—not since he was a young man and had 
gone hunting on the marshes below the town. 

“Here, dog, dog!”’ he said, impatiently. 
“Good dog !’’ 


| hung; then he ran to the wood-shed door. 
With a most unusual exertion of strength, the | 
bit of the highway that the marvelous thing | old man rose, pushed his chair before him, and | gentle! 
resting heavily on it and breathing hard, opened | 


the cellar door. He would shut the dog down 

| there out of sight, and where he could not run 

out if any one came in. 
*‘She’s down there, dog,’ 


impressed Poacher that, after one inquiring | 
glance, which convinced him that his enemy’s 


| attitude had changed from a murderous to a 
| semi-friendly one, he dashed down the steps 


into the cellar. 
Dillson slammed down the door and chuckled. 
Now to get back to the window. He tried to 


rest. He sat for a few minutes, and when 


| muscles had stiffened. He could not move. 
He sat a little longer. The fire went out 


and the room grew cold. He was so far from | 


the window that he doubted if any one could 
hear him if he shouted. 

He lifted up his voice to try. 
| hoarse as a crow. He had a cold, and it was 
| every minute getting worse. If he had the dog | 


if the little girl did not return he might sit 
there till he died. 
His case was not desperate yet, however. 


*he said; and the | 
| boldness with which he told the story so 


He was as | 


9 


| “QO Gippie, what shall I do?” she moaned. 
“What shall I do? He was so good and 
I can’t go in—I can’t go in!” 

She was on her knees in the snow. Her 
| hands were wandering over the depression 
where Poacher had jain. Her face was so pale 
and unhappy that even Gippie’s selfish heart 
was touched, and standing on his hind legs to 
| reach her shoulder, he tenderly licked her right 
ear inside and out, until she brushed him aside 
| with a half laugh, half sob, and a murmured, 
“You tickle my ear, Gippie.”’ 

She got up and moved slowly toward the back 
door, while the dog trotted along nimbly on his 
three legs after her. 
| The kitchen stove was black and cold, and 





Had some one come up the | hitch his chair along, but he was weak and must | the old man, sitting in the draftiest corner of 


the room, right by the cellar door, was a dull, 
He did not speak when the 
| door opened, and his whole appearance was 
| that of a man in extreme distress. 
Gippie was an excellent hater, and it did him 
| good to see the old man suffer. However, he 
| did not care to suffer with him, and squealing 
dismally, he planted himself near the delin- 
| quent stove. 

’Tilda Jane’s listlessness and painful depres- 


Poacher’s | out of the cellar, he might tie something to him | sion‘were gone. With a quick exclamation, she 
He must capture the animal and and frighten him so that he would go dashing | had dropped her basket and bundle, and had 
It was years since he had called a | through a window. Dillson began to feel that | sprung to the kindling-box. 


There was nothing in it. She rushed to the 
wood-shed, came back with a handful of sticks 
and paper, and by dint of quick movements 


| He waited and waited. The night came and | had, in an astonishingly short space of time, a 


Poacher gravely advanced to the window and | went, and another morning dawned, and the | good fire roaring up the chimney. 


stood below him. 

“Good dog!”’ repeated the old man. 
jump in!” and he held the window higher. 

The dog would not jump while the enemy was 
there. He would not have jumped at all if he | 
had been at the back door, for he would have 
smelled his mistress’s tracks and gone after | 


weather changed outside until a stiff frost | 


“Hi— | began to transform the thaw into a return of | still sitting in stony silence: 


winter weather—and still he waited, but the 
little girl did not come. It was nearly noon 
before he heard the querulous bark of Gippie. 

Gippie was tired out and in an execrable 
temper. He had had to trot back all the way 


Then she turned to the old man, who was 
“I’m ’fraid you’re 
’most froze, sir. Can’t you come nigher the 
fire?’’ 

|  Dillson’s eyelids were swollen with the cold, 
but there was still room for a disagreeable 
twinkle to glimmer through. He would say 


them. Now he suspected that she was in the from the Tracy home, for his mistress was | nothing, however; and ’Tilda Jane, opening 


house. 


carrying a long bundle under one arm and a 


the long, peculiar-looking bundle she had 


Although every movement gave him agony, | good-sized basket on the other; and now that | brought, took out a pair of crutches and handed 





I was so ugly to you, grampa, and if 
you don’t want me, I guess I’d better 
go ’way.” 

She spoke quite humbly and naturally, and 
as she did so she raised her head and glanced 
in Dillson’s direction. 

He made no response, and she went on: 
“T’ve been very bad to you, but I’m goin’ to be 
better, and you just tell me what you want me 
to do, grampa, and I’ll do it, and if you don’t 
want to talk, you just write it. I know you’re 
a big man, and mebbe you don’t want to talk 
to a young girl like me, but I’ll not lay it up 
against you. You just do what you want, and 
I’m not tryin’ to come round you, ’cause I 
expect you’ll send me off quicker’n a flash so 
soon as you get some one else.” 

Her lip was trembling, and her face was 
bright and expectant, but the old man gave her 
no satisfaction. 

“Hand me some of that pie!”’ he said, 
unexpectedly. 

“Can you wait till I set the table and make 
it look real pretty, grampa?” she asked, 
coaxingly. 

Dillson was nearly starved, and without a 
word held out his hand in a commanding 
fashion. 

“All right, grampa,” she said, gently, and 
she handed him a generous piece, “anything 
you like. This is your house; it ain’t mine.” 

Dillson ate his pie, watching her meanwhile 
out of a corner of his eye. 

“Bread and ham,” he said, when he had 
finished. 

Tilda Jane supplied this want, and earnestly 
watched these viands going the way of the pie. 
**More tea,” he said, when they were gone. 

When he had eaten and drunk to an alarm- 
ing extent, he pointed to the crutches: “‘Where 
did you get them ?”’ 

“I saw ’em in a window, grampa, a big 
druggist’s window, and I went in and said to 
the man, ‘Can you trust me for ’em? I’ll pay 
you, sure pop, if you’ll give me time. I’m goin’ 
to be a good girl now, and never tell no more 
lies nor steal nor do anythin’ bad.’ But he just 
said, ever so grumpy, “This is a cas’ down, no 
credit system store.’ But I wasn’t cas’ down, 
and I said, ‘S’pose you was a lame man, and 
a bad little girl burnt up your crutches, how 
would you feel?’ Then he looked kind of 


solemn and said, ‘Whose crutches was burnt 
up?’ 


And I said, ‘Mr. Hobart Dillson’s 
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crutches,’ and he said, ‘What girl burnt ’em?’ I 
said, ‘A little girl that don’t know where to look,’ 
‘Then he asked what you said when I burnt your 
crutches, and I said you didn’t say much—you 
just cussed. Then he turned his face round to 
the bottles, an’ when he looked out it was red and 
he was shakin’ all over like as if he’d been eryin’, | 
and he jus’ pointed to the crutches and said, | 
‘Take ’em and welcome!’ ” 
Dillson’s head dropped on his breast. This | 
girl had evidently gone to Peter Jerret’s store— 
Peter Jerret, who had owed him a grudge ever 
since the day he denounced him before a store 
full of customers for overcharging. Peter had 
actually dared to pity him, Hobart Dillson, and | 
so had let the girl have the crutches, not caring 
whether he ever was paid or not. Well, he| 
hadn’t thought Peter would ever pity him. | 
Drawing his crutches toward him, Dillson 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


*Tilda Jane did not care. She accepted the | ’Tilda Jane’s adventures in search of a home 
present peace, and was thankful. ended some years ago, and the rest of her story 

She had dragged out his big rocking-chair for | would be but an account of daily life in a house- 
him to sit in, and had given him an evening paper | hold which she makes as happy as she herself 
to read, while she herself was curled up on her | is quaint. Hank’s repentance for his dubious 
favorite garden seat. business courses in the past proved sincere; he 

The old man was not inclined to read his paper, | became as honorable 2 man as he was good- 
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Hank’s old father describes him as “the n st 
domesticated wild critter in all Maine,’’ but t!: re 
is good reason to believe that he is soon ty 
still more completely a family man, for ’T ja 
Jane has been sewing and sewing and sewin;. in 
her preparations to become Mrs. Henry Dil! 1» 
—“Hank”’ being a contraction which she reg: |s 
as too undignified for her future husbai. ’s 





and dropping it on his knees, he took off his natured and generous, and in this result ’Tilda 
glasses, put them in his pocket and let his eyes | Jane’s influence was marked. 

wander to the apple-trees. The river was flowing otis 
blue and open now, birds were singing, and all 
things betokened a fine summer. 

“When you hear those song-sparrows sing, 
don’t it feel as if there was a little string squeakin’ | 
inside of you, grampa?” said ’Tilda Jane, | 
agreeably. 

Dillson made no reply, and she diplomatically | 
started on another subject: 

“T guess the birds make me so glad ’cause I’m 


designation. 


END. 








cautiously lifted himself and tried his weight | so happy you let me bide with you, grampa. | 
upon them. | And you’ve been so noble and generous to lend 
Yes, he could walk; he would go to bed and | me money to pay for the matron’s shawl I took | 
think over Peter’s conduct. It affected him, but | for Gippie. And it was so kind of the ladyboards | 
he must not look soft. 
“Open my door,” he said to ’Tilda Jane. The old man laughed a toothless laugh at her 
While she flew to obey his command, the old | whimsical view of the ladyboards’ reply, but said 
man heard a low whine near him, and remem- | nothing. : 
bered Poacher. The dog had recognized the; ‘“Wasn’t it good to get another letter from | 
girl’s voice, and would soon make bimself| Hank?” she went on. “And him to say my 
known. If she had come home sulky he would | letters does him good! I’m goin’ to send him 
have allowed her to find the dog for herself, but | one every day after this, ’stead of only three a 


The broken arm got well speedily, but before Arcticexplorer. Negley was taking his comf: 
| that happened it was found that the willing with no notion of going out except under stroner 


she was meek and biddable, and she had also | 
secretly pleased him by addressing him as 
“grampa,” with much respect. She had im- 
proved decidedly, and he exclaimed, peremptorily, 
“Here, you!” 

’Tilda Jane ran out from the bedroom, where 
she was turning down the icy sheets in the bed 
in order that the chill might be taken from them. 

“Open this door!’”’ ordered the old man. 

With a wondering air ’Tilda Jane threw back 
the cellar door. Then she gave a joyful scream. 

There, standing on the top step, cold and 
shivering, half-famished but alive and well, was 
her beloved Poacher. 

She tried to catch him round the neck, but he 
flew past her into the kitchen, came back like a 
shot, and dashing up her back, licked her neck, 
sprang into the air, and again racing round and 
round the room, brought on what she herself 
would call a “combobberation.”’ 

The old man was so near that Poacher, in 
his wild gyrations to and fro, swept one of his 
crutches from him. ’Tilda Jane, even in the 
midst of her astonished and ecstatic glee, per- 
ceived this, and stooped down to recover the lost 
article, but she could not lay her hand on it, for 
the excited dog, with his head in the air and his 
tongue hanging out, made repeated dashes at 
her, beside her, behind her; he was everywhere 
that she was. And Gippie was after him, for, 
snorting with rage and mortification at the 
resuscitation of his rival, he had bounded from 
under the stove, and with his maimed tail 
wagging excitedly in the air, was biting, snap- 
ping, growling at Poacher’s heels, nipping him 
fiercely if by chance he paused a second to rest. 

The noise and confusion were overcoming, and 
the old man, holding firmly to his remaining 
crutch and grasping the back of a chair, grimly 
surveyed the scene. Finally ’Tilda Jane secured 
the crutch, and brushing back her disheveled 
hair, she passed it to him across the dogs’ backs. 

Poacher had now sunk on the floor at her feet, 
and Gippie was exerting his feeble strength in 
trying to crowd him away from ’Tilda Jane’s 


" stout shoes. 


“Forgive us, grampa, dear grampa,”’ she said, 


week. But he’ll be comin’ soon now.” 

Indeed, ’Tilda Jane had much entertained 
Hank by her narrative of her daily life with his 
| father, in which she gave every detail of the old 
man’s conduct except the disagreeable ones, and 
| always ended her letters with an urgent request 
that Hank should come home. He had been 
|long detained by more 
| trouble in his business than 
| she knew of ; in fact, he had 
been defending himself at 
law against a prosecution 
by farmers who alleged that 
he had deceived them by 
| false pretenses into con- 
| tracting for a creamery 
several sizes too big for 
| their stock of cows. 

This evening, after the 
old man had let her help 
/him into the house on her 
warning that dew might 
soon be falling, she returned 
| to the garden and sat down 
| in great contentment, with 
Poacher’s head in her lap. 
While there, the dog made 
a stealthy movement, and 
| Gippie, deaf as he was, yet 
|had enough of the dog 
| spirit left in him to know 
| that some one was coming, 
land to elevate the tiny 
| V-shaped flaps over his 
| ears. 

The gate clicked, there 
| was a rustling along the 
| ribbon-grass bordering the 
narrow path, and then 
’Tilda Jane sprang up 
| with a delighted squeal. 
| For, peering forward in the gathering gloom, 
| she made out Hank, moving heavily and awk- 
wardly up the path toward her. 
| He had grown thin, his clothes hung loosely 
| on him, and he was pale and worried in appear- 
| ance, but ’Tilda Jane did not criticize him. He 








TIC EXPLORER.”’ 


** LIKE AN ARC 


OHN won his odd title when he was a small + doe. If you can tell me where to go, I’ll go, |; 
patient in the children’s ward of the Samari- | you say yourself there ain’t no clue to follvy 
tan Hospital. His broken arm was not yet | And to go wadin’ round throngh all this snow . 


ot 


to write back that they was glad to get rid of me.”’ | out of the sling before he was helping Nurse a wild-goose chase, why —”’ 


Romaine care for the other children, and the| “Stop your grumbling and go!” With that 
children straightway hit upon this name that fierce grow] the doctor strode back into the ward. 
fitted him so perfectly, “Old Ready.” That was| John needed no more calling than this; in t\ 
ten years ago, and he was still in the hospital. | minutes he was out in the hall, looking like in 


worker could not be spared. pressure. He grinned derisively at sight of the 

First, he was put on the rolls as errand-boy, high boots and the fur cap, but a fellow who 
but he soon outworked those narrow limits and | would volunteer to go out in such a storm «s 
was promoted to higher responsibilities. Step | this was worth seeing under the circumstances. 
by step he had come up and up since then; the| “Good for you! This lets me out!” lie 
position he held now it would be hard to define | remarked, and instantly he slipped off to a warn 
exactly, for he found work to do, and plenty of | corner, quite out of everybody’s way. 
it, in every department within his reach: That | Just in time, for Doctor Steel had bounced 
had been the case all along ; out again to put spurs to his lagging messenger 
the thing that needed doing He saw John, laughed in huge relief, took every- 
was the thing he took in | thing for granted at once, and forthwith gave lis 
hand, asking no questions, | orders. 
waiting for no*bidding.| ‘Ready, I want you to find Doctor Ellis. | 
He was still Old Ready to | don’t know where he is, and nobody at his house 
all in the hospital, from | knows, but find him. Tell him to come here 
Doctor Ellis, the chief | without losing a minute, to save life. Tell him 
surgeon, down. that—to save life.”’ 

Promotion is a pleasant} “All right, sir.’’ 
thing for boy or man; all! On his way out, John saw Nurse Romaine 
the pleasanter for John | knocking at the door of his room. She saw him 
because his mother, hard | at the same time, and hurried to him. 
at work in the mill, and| “I was after you to come into the ward,” she 
his sister Katy, the busy | said, “but if you are going after Doctor Ellis that 
little housekeeper, had such will be better. You will say so yourself when— 
pride and delight in his afterward. Much better, for you will find him.” 
advancement. He had a’ She opened the door for him, and the blast swept 
hope of making them him out. 
prouder still; a day, noton| She shut the door and went back to the ward. 
the calendar yet, shone|“It is a cruel thing, all round,” she said to 
away off in the future; the herself, “but this is the kindest part of it all. 
day that should advance | No pocket can hold the wage of the willing 
him to the pinnacle of his worker, and I pray it may be paid to him in 
ambition, the position of full!’ 
assistant steward. He was What a storm this was that John had cone 
studying hard to fit himself | out to battle with! He was full of life, and he 
for that. | loved a sharp tussle with the weather, but there 

In the fury of a winter |-was something too much of this. The intense 
storm, when the bitterest | cold found him out through all his warm clothing, 
night of half a century was | and the wind knocked him this way and that in 
settling upon the world, | spite of all resistance. Those were trifles that 
John was shut up in his | did not count; he could fight the wind, and the 
room, studying as hard as | fight would keep him warm; the snow was the 
he had worked all day. Unless specially sum- | only thing he really feared, it hindered him so. 
|moned, he need not open his door again that Of course he could master the worst of the 
| night. He heard the ambulance arriving with a | deepening drifts, if he had time, but there was 
| mew case, and he heard the bearers carry the | the trouble; time was a precious thing when 
litter into the children’s ward. | Doctor Ellis was sent for to save life. 

**Poor little soul!’”’ he muttered. “I hope it | In front of the Albemarle Hotel, half a square 








beseechingly, “but it’s such a joyful ’casion— | was the person. who had most helped her in her | isn’t a case of freezing.”” A glow of thankfulness | from the hospital, he got footing on a car; it 


such a’casion! My heart never felt so big in my 
life! It’s all swelled up! Oh, ain’t you sweet 


to prepare this s’prise for me! When I come | Mr. Hank—is it truly you I’m pinchin’, or is it | night for that, though.” 


back just now, I thought my pet was buried in 
the cold ground. Oh, I just love you!” and 
climbing over the quarreling dogs, she seized the 
bunch of knuckles nearest her and kissed them 
fervently. 

The old man slowly uncurled his fist and looked 
at it. How many years was it since any one had 
kissed him? 

He put the crutch under his arm and turned 
toward the bedroom. 

“Good night, grampa, dear grampa!’’ floated | 


| search for a home, and springing forward, she 
| caught his arm and ejaculated, “O Hank, Hank, 


la ghost?” 

| He smiled faintly, and in return pinched her 
| cheek. “T ain’t a ghost yet, though ’pon my 
| life,-I didn’t know but what I’d soon be one.” 
| As he spoke, he threw himself wearily on the 
seat. “Well, ’Tilda, Ciscasset treats you well? 
| Coronation, you’re getting fat!’’ and he con- 
| templated her with satisfaction. “I wouldn’t 
| know you for the little runaway that held me up 
| last March out at Marsden.” 

“T guess I’m gettin’ fat because I’m peaceful 


sweetly after him. The girl was down on the in my mind,” said ’Tilda Jane, demurely. “I 
floor with her dogs; her arm was round the! don’t have no one to fight. I’m just havin’ the 


| warmed him; Katy, snug and warm at home, | carried him a few rods; then it stopped in a 
was in no danger of freezing. “Right sort of | hopeless drift and he got off, and that was the 
last car he saw that night. Well, even that short 
| It was indeed the “right sort of night for that.’’ | ride had almost frozen him; floundering on foot 
| The air was thick with a driving white mist;| would keep his blood stirring, at any mite. 
| the ambulance was like a snow-drift on wheels; | Even so, his fingers and toes ached with tlie 
the litter-bearers, and the troubled mother beside | cold, his nose and ears smarted, his face ting]««( 
them, plunged through deep snow as they came | painfully under the lashing of the frozen snow. 
up the steps. In a moment the men were out| In spite of his best efforts, he was a long tine 
again and the ambulance was driven away; | in getting to the Brotherhood Hospital, and that 
already there had been another call. John, | was really only the starting-place he had set for 
seeing nothing of all this, only knowing of it by | himself; Doctor Ellis came here every eveniny, 
the sounds, went on with his studying. Doctor | and here the clue must be picked up. In two 
| Steel and Nurse Romaine could deal with a case | minutes John was out in the storm again, tle 
| of freezing without his help. | clue in hand; the doctor had been there, a1 
True, but this was not a case of freezing, and | had gone off to one of his many “poor cases.”’ i! 


hound’s black neck, the three-legged atrocity was 
pressed to her side. She was happy, yes, happy | 
—“as happy as a fool!” Dillson grumbled to | 
himself. Nothing to annoy her, nothing to | 
trouble her. Wait till she got older, and life’s 
worries began to crowd round her—and with an 
impatient groan the old man flung himself down 
on the chair by his bed. 

Tilda Jane and “grampa’”’ were sitting out in 
front of the house. The appletrees had blos- 
somed and the young apples had formed, and 
with the changing season had come happier days 
for ’Tilda Jane. Little by little, as the weeks 
passed by, a better understanding had arisen 
between her and “grampa.”’ 

He still gave way occasionally to terrible fits of 
temper and sullenness, but ’Tilda Jane under- | 
stood him better now, and was quick to soothe | 
and pacify him, or, if he was unmanageable, to | 
keep out of his presence until he recovered. 

Just now he was in an unusually amiable frame | 
of mind—a frame of mind so accommodating that | 
it boded storms in the near future. However, | 


| softest time!” 

‘So father treats you well?” 

“Grampa’s just as sweet as anybody’s grampa. 
He lets me wash and scrub and cook, and never 


says a word, and if he wants to be just a little | 


bit cranky, just a teeny little bit, he goes in his 
own room—sometimes—and shuts the door till 
the bad spirit gets out of him.” 

“Well, ’Tilda Jane, I guess you’ve put a good 


deal of bad spirit out of me, too—or your letters | 


have. I’m tired of my business; it’s too much 
like misleading folks. And I’m kind of hungry 
for a home, same as you were. So I’m going to 
stay right here with my father; and since you’ve 
adopted him for a grandpa, I guess you’d better 
look on me in the light of your daddy.’ 

“T will that!” cried ’Tilda Jane. ‘‘Been doing 
it a long time, anyhow.”’ And then she ran, into 
the house. “O grampa, Hank’s come, and he’s 
going to stay! And now it’ll be a real home for 
us all. Aren’t you glad as glad?” 

“Well, I ain’t to say sorry,” spoke “‘grampa,” 
very slowly. ‘Come along in, Hank!” 

And really there is no need to tell more, for 


| they could not deal with it; the little form on| Prince Street. That was afar off, and Jolin 

| the cot before them had been cruelly torn by | could get there only on foot. No matter, the clue 

| machinery. | led there, and he followed the clue with a liz ht 

“IT was working late, and she had just come | heart and in perfect confidence. 

from the house, bringing me my supper,” the} He followed the trail to Beppo’s house i! 

poor mother explained, wringing her hands. “I | Prince Street; then to Sullivan’s house in Iv 5e 

was telling her she shouldn’t have done that in | Street ; then here, there and everywhere. Doc\or 

all the storm, though it’s but round the corner, | Ellis, great surgeon and physician as he wis, 

and while I was saying it, and while she was | was at the call of whosoever had need of h 

laughing and making light of the storm—she’s | night or day. So, for half the night as it see 

| always so brave and good !—the belt caught her | to him, the weary messenger pursued the chiise 

| somehow, and—oh dear! oh dear! You can/ through the hindering drifts, never losing 

| save her to me, can’t you, doctor? You must | trail of the man he tracked, but never con: 

| save her to me!”” nearer to him. 

| “Only one man in the state can do that,” said| The storm grew worse, if that were possi... 
Doctor Steel, after a swift examination. “Elis | Even on wind-swept spaces the snow was 1:'! 
can, if we can get him here. We must get him, | than ankle-deep; in other places the boy 1) 
for the case is beyond me.” | labor through drifts that swallowed him to 

| He hurried out into the hall. John, in his waist. Everywhere he must fight his own w: 

| room, heard him giving a sharp order to Negley, not a car was moving, and no vehicle or hi 

| the night messenger; then he heard Negley, as | was to behad. He tried to whistle as he plu: 

| usual, piling up difficulties in the way of what | onward, but the wind outmatched him at 
he was told to do. and drove the whistle down his throat. I! 

| “I’m willin’ enough to start out and try it, was just as well, for his whistling had but lite 
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spit in it. He acknowledged to himself that | 
the ight had become rather wearing. In truth, | 
it » 1s cruelly hard, and the long, fierce struggle | 
wa telling fearfully at last, even on his sturdy | 
yor 1g strength. He was cold now, terribly | 
@). and he never in his life had been so tired. | 
H+ would not confess it, but by this time all of | 
hi. was exhausted except his courage and his | 
wi 
hen the crushing climax came, the stunning, 

ho: eless word was spoken. Another messenger, 
co! ing in a sleigh with horses enough to drag it 
th: ugh drifts house-high, had found Doctor | 
El s first, and had carried him off quite out of | 
re h. Carried him where? To the Albemarle 
H. 1el—to within half a square of poor John’s 
st: ting-place. 

\Vhat to donow? Even John confessed that 
he vould not possibly conquer again those terrible 
dri‘ts; his feet might as well have been lead for | 
all the life or feeling that there was in them, and | 
he was tired beyond words. The Albemarle had | 
telephone connection! Off to the nearest tele- 
phone station, then. If the wires were not) 
working, then indeed he must give up; but he 
would not give up till he had tried this last 
chance. After that he might rest. 

He must rest before that. He had hardly 
started in his new course when, for the first 
time, he felldown. He got his frozen feet under 
him and struggled up again, but only to fall | 
back helpless into the smothering drift. He had 
twisted his ankle so that he could not stand on 
it, and there was nothing to do but stay where 
he was until help came. That meant the end of | 
everything, for no help could be hoped for; it 
seemed that only he, of all the city, was abroad 
in the storm. Well, it was good to rest, at any 
rate, he was so tired and sleepy. He would be 
snowed under, like the child they had brought | 
to the hospital, but — That reminded him. | 
He wrenched himself broad awake. Somebody | 
must help him to the telephone station ! 

A sound, more welcome than any he had ever | 
heard, reached him. Not far away an ambulance | 
bell was clanging. He shouted again and again, 





lustily as in his best days. Men answered him, | have noticed it and padded it in some way, for | heart when they langh at my mistakes. 


and presently the Brotherhood 
ambulance was there beside him. 
Another minute, and he was 
in the ambulance, with warm 
blankets about him. 

“Wouldn’t bother you, only 
for the kink in my leg.” He 
croaked the words feebly enough, 
but with all his old cheery pluck. 
“Off with you now, quick as 
you can! Must telephone — 
Doctor Ellis — save — life— Oh, 
keep me awake !’”’ 

The flash of energy had died 
out already, and the fatal drow- 
siness beset him again with a 
power he could not resist. His 
rescuers knew the full meaning 
of those words, ““To save life,” 
and desperate as his own case 
might be, they must help him 
do his errand. With merciful 
cruelty they shook and scolded 
him till he found himself in the 
warmth and light of the tele 
phone station. 

“Give me Albemarle Hotel.” 

Rallying all his forces, he 
waited for the test calls. He 
looked up at the office clock, and 
was sure it had stopped. From 
the story it told he had been away 
from the hospital not much more 
than two hours. For a wonder 
the wires were working and the 
call was answered. Then, with 
all the voice he could muster, 
he himself called for Doctor 
Ellis. Doctor Ellis spoke back 
to him. 

“It’s Ready, doctor, with a 








as soon as you can—assistant steward! Oh 
yes, that’s what it is, dating from last night! 
Good-by.”’ 

John forgot all his pain. Assistant steward! 
The great dream of the future had come true in 
a night! To his great surprise he dropped off to 
sleep thinking about it. 

Later Nurse Romaine was there, crying over 
him and kissing his swollen and blistered face. 
‘“‘Your mother would have come, dear,” she 
explained, wiping her eyes, “but she is at our 
hospital with—with her. O John! It was hard 
to send you eut away from her, and she so 
dreadfully hurt, and calling for you all the time, 
but what could we do? That was the only 
chance of saving her. Only Doctor Ellis could 
do what had to be done, and only you could be 
trusted to find him. Your mother agreed that it 
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turn her head on the pillow, her first 


sign of interest in the life coming back to her 
again was wonder at the intense stillness. The 


HEN the fever left Margaret Hanson so 


nurse moved as if shod with velvet, no one spoke | 
|aloud in the room, and the window that had 


creaked so annoyingly all through the first 
irritable stages of her sickness moved back and 
forth without a sound. 

As she watched it she remembered that she 
had wanted some one to fasten it, but with the 
unreasonableness of the sick she had said to 
herself that if they did not care enough for her 
comfort to see that it worried her without being 
told, she would never tell them. Some one must 





**1 WANT YOU TO TAKE HIM AND CARE FOR HIM.’’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


WE LAND OF S 


weak and feeble that it was an effort to. 


would be best not to excite you and worry you 


before you started. Besides, your heart would 
have been half-broken to leave her. You two 
did save her, and that is the great thing, isn’t 
it?” 

“But—who?” John whispered, in troubled 
perplexity. ‘‘Not—it couldn’t have been Katy !’’ 

Nurse Romaine put her face tenderly against 
his. “Katy, yes, dear. You earned her life 
last night, my willing worker. She will live and 
be well, but she would have died only for you, 
John.” 

So the wage of the willing worker was paid in 
full to John, as Miss Romaine had prayed. 
All the promises of hope were made good to him, 
and the assistant steward of the Samaritan 


Hospital is as happy as he is busy, which is | 


saying much. 
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who with open mouth was evidently singing 
with a perfect abandon of ecstasy. And she could 
not hear him! 

This, then, was the life she had come back to 
and been so grateful to have. The doctor who 
tried to comfort her told her that as her strength 
returned she might regain her hearing in some 
degree, but she turned away and refused to be 
comforted. The spring days lengthened and 
health returned, and with it strength to endure, 
but Margaret withdrew from all kindness and 
sympathy. 

“Why should I pretend to enjoy seeing any 
one, or why should people with the best intentions 
endure trying to talk to me? It is so distressing 
| for them to shout at me, and it cuts me to the 
It only 
makes me more miserable than 
I am. I must endure living, 
but I can make no pretense of 
enjoying it.” 

“But just think,” wrote a 
friend, “how much worse it 
would have been for you if the 
fever had left you blind! You 
can at least look out over the 
earth and enjoy its beauties. | 
You are not without friends, if 
you will let them love you. You | 
have a good home, and do not | 
have to go into the world to live. | 
Think more of your blessings, 
Margaret, and do not dwell so 
persistently on what you have | 
lost.” 

“It does not help me to know 
it is worse to be blind,” she 
answered. “I pity all sufferers, 
but forever pressing on me is | 
this horror by night and by day— | 
that I am forever alone.. Every- 
thing that moves around me 
moves as in a nightmare. I never 
succeed in shaking off this feel- 
ing of unreality. Let me alone, 
that I may learn to bear this as‘ 
best I may in solitude.”’ 

So one by one her friends 
withdrew. She seldom left her 
home, and invited no one to visit 
her. There were many who 
pitied her, but knew of no way | 
to reach her, and as the years 
passed by they forgot her, even | 
as she wished to be forgotten. 

It was another day in early 
spring, five years later, when | 
Margaret walked down the 


message from Doctor Steel. He says you must | here it was, moving back and forth in the same | streets of the village, and noticed the swelling 


come to the Samaritan Hospital without losing a 
minute, to save life. To save life, doctor! Do 
you hear that? I’ve lost a lot of time hunting 
for you. You must hurry!’ 

“T hear, Ready, and I’ll go. This instant, 
Ready.” 

That was all. John had done what was given | 
him to do, and now he could rest. When he 
came to himself, hours afterward, he was in the | 
Brotherhood Hospital. Doctors and nurses were | 
busy with him, and every part of him that could | 
feel was in pain. They put him to sleep, and he | 
got through the night in some way. The next. 
diy Doctor Ellis himself was there, looking him 
o\ er and tenderly putting him to rights. 

“You’ll do,” the doctor said, at last. ‘The | 
lex will be as good as new pretty soon, and the 
hands and feet will be ready for use by the time 
the leg is.”” 

“Yes, but did you get there in time last night, 
doctor? That’s what I want to know.” 

‘In good time, Ready.”” The doctor’s face | 
lighted up in a way pleasant to see. “There | 
would have been a different story to tell if you | 
hadn’t got to the telephone, though. She will | 
come through all right, and be none the worse 
for the accident, I can promise you that. Now 
80 to sleep.” 

The doctor stood thinking for a little, then | 
whispered in John’s ear, “Get ready for duty 


old way, but without a sound. 

“How very sick I have been !”’ she thought, as 
she glanced at her thin, white hands, which she 
felt no inclination to lift from the bed. ‘*That 
must be the reason every one is so still, and no 
one speaks to me.”’ 


Then she slept and awakened, ate a little, and | 


slept again with the knowledge that life and 
strength were coming back to her, but still the 
dreadful quiet which shut her in puzzled and 
perplexed her. She seemed to be an actor in a 


pantomime that grew more and more oppressive. | 
“T must ask the doctor how long it is necessary | 

I mast 

| ask him at his next visit. I am certainly better 


for me to lie here with no one to talk to. 


and stronger this bright spring morning.” 

She was lying with her face turned to the 
creaking window, which had been opened to let 
in the fresh air. The branches of an apple-tree 
full of pink, unopened buds almost filled it. 


| She thought of the chattering wrens that had a 


nest in the branches the year before, and hoped 
they would come back. 

“They were such noisy company in the morn- 
ings, but what a relief their shrill songs would 
be now! They always treated me to a perfect 


carnival of song at daybreak, no matter how 
badly I wanted to sleep.’’ 

She raised herself in the bed with a look of 
On the nearest branch she saw a bird, 


horror. 





| buds on the lilacs, the tender green of the newly 

| springing grass, and with a pang the pink buds 
on the apple-trees. These buds were so asso- 
ciated with her memory of the day when she first | 
learned of her deafness that she almost wished 
they would not bloom where she must see them. 

The minister ot the church which she had 
attended years before smiled at her from the 
door, and came out to write on her tablet. 

“It is a late Easter, Margaret, but we have 
more blossoms for it. Will you not come in and 
see the lilies? We would be glad to have you at | 
the services to-morrow.”’ 

“The Lord has afflicted me and turned His face | 
from me,’’ she answered, coldly. “I will not 
sing for gladness, ‘Christ is risen.’ One year is 
as another with me, except as it brings me nearer | 
the time when I shall endure no longer.”’ | 

“Poor child,” sighed the minister, as she | 
passed on, “so young and so bitter! I wish I 
knew how best to reach her.’’ } 

Margaret passed on down the street. Near | 
the end of it stood a house, small and shabby, 
and she remembered that just the day before | 
there had been a poor little funeral from it. 

“Some one who was needed and will be| 
missed,”’ she thought, ‘“‘while I live on.”’ 

“Will you come in here a little while?” 
the doctor who spoke. 

She was glad to have him speak to her. 


It was 


He} 


| out came back at her call. 
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was one of the very few people she could hear 
without much effort. She turned in at the gate 
with him. He led her to a baby’s crib in the 
corner of the one room. 

“I want you to take him and care for him. 
He has no one in the wide world.” 
“How can I?” she protested. 
hear him if he cried or called. 

earnest.”’ 

“His lungs are sound. 
him.”’ 

As if in proof of the doctor’s assertion, the 
baby raised its voice in a loud wail. 

‘TIT can hear him indeed,” said she, with a 
laugh. “I will take him a few days until you 

can do better for him.’’ 

“TI might do better for him, possibly, but I do 
|not know any way of doing better for her,’”’ 
| thought the doctor. 

The next morning she did not have time to 
think, as she always did, ‘‘One more day to get 
through as best I may!’ The baby must be 
washed and fed, and by her own hands, for, with 
the sweet tyranny of babyhood, he would go to 
no one else. She even sang to him as he nestled 
against her to sleep, and Margaret’s old house- 


“T could not 
You cannot be in 


I think you could hear 


| keeper smiled to herself as she went about her 


work. 

“IT will watch and help her where she cannot 
hear,”’ she thought, “‘but it is best for her to have 
the care of him. It’s ’most like old times to hear 
her singing like that again.’’ 

“Are you tired of him?’ asked the doctor, a 
few weeks later. “I have a chance to place him 
in a good home now.”’ 

“Tt would break my heart to give him up,” 
she answered. “I do not think I lived at all 
before I had him.”’ 

“Well, I won’t take him by force. 
is full of little ones needing help.’’ 

“And full of grown-up people needing to give 
it,”’ said Margaret, softly. 

I wish I could tell how much the baby did for 
her. Almost before she realized it she was taking 
up her life where she had dropped it. Much as 
she loved the baby, she found that love alone 
would not do. Its little ailments were matters 
of vital importance, and must be discussed with 
some one who knew how to advise her. 

One by one old friends who had long been shut 
Margaret forgot her 
deafness, her sensitiveness and loneliness as she 
hung over the baby’s crib. She forgot her old 
fear that people might speak to her and annoy 
her as she wheeled the boy in the sunshiny 
streets. For the baby’s sake she went once more 
to the church, where the lilies breathed out their 
fragrance, and in time sang almost with the old 
joyfulness, ‘Christ is risen!” 

“The Lord had not forgotten me,” she said, 
long afterward. “My life can never be what it 
might have been, but He has given me strength 
to make the best of what is left. Though I 
dwell in the land of silence forever, it shall be a 
land of hopefulness and love.” 


SOE E ENE GEMS 


A GREBE ADVENTURE. 


HE grebe is often called ‘“‘water-witch”’ 
because it is so quick in diving under 
water. There are several kinds, and they 

can all take good care of themselves, having been 
known to dive at the flash of a gun and escape 
the most practised sportsman. 

The most interesting adventure I ever had 
with grebes was in North Dakota. 1 camped for 
six weeks with one companion on the wild prairie 
by shallow lakes, where thousands of water-fowl 
were nesting. Our object was to study birds, 
and we drove six hundred miles in an open 
buggy and slept in a tent or in settlers’ barns. 

At last we found ourselves near the Canada 
line by Rush Lake, a place much frequented by 
birds. One day in early June we drove over the 
prairie to a small lake, or slough, about a quarter 
ofamileacross. As we approached it, | saw what 
appeared to be an island out in the middle, witha 
large number of birds, that I took to be mud-hens, 
sitting on its shore. Determining to wade out to 
them, I pulled up the tops of my long rubber boots 
and started in. A few steps, and my boots were 
almost overflowed. As there was no boat nearer 
than Rush Lake, the only thing to do was to 
strip. The water was bitter cold in that northern 
climate, but the sun shone, and I thought I could 
get warm in its rays on the island shore before 
starting back. 

Soon I was in breast-deep, and entangled with 


The world 


| weeds that gathered, as I advanced, in a great 


island about my body, I had to clear myself 
again and again. In a quarter of an hour I was 
almost frozen—but I was nearly there. Where? 
Not to the island, for there was none! As I 
emerged from some high grass I saw, not dry 
shore, but a lot of little hummocks of wet weed 
floating on the water. 

On nearly every one sat a curious bird upright, 
picking at something. Then, one by one, they 
plunged into the water, swam off a few feet, and 
turned to watch the queer object bobbing about 
like a seal. It was one of the strangest sights 
of my life—a grebe colony. Each mound was 
a floating nest, a sort of little house-boat, holding 
five, or less, dirty white eggs. In a few cases 
laying had not begun; in other instances the 
eggs were covered over with rubbish—the birds 
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had tried to hide their treasures when they saw 
me coming. 

I examined everything hastily, for I was shud- | 
dering with the cold, and there was no island for 
me to crawl out upon. Putting a few eggs in 
the creel I carried, I began the return. My legs | 
were cramping, and I was fairly benumbed. It 
took all the courage I could muster not to give 
up. My companion watched me anxiously from 
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HE universal burst of respectful grief | 

+ which has greeted, all over the world, 

the decease of the Queen of England, 

has astonished even those whose hearts 

were most deeply touched. They had 

not known—they hardly understand even now— 

the depths of their own regard and their sense 

of personal loss. They have believed for many 

years that she was an excellent woman, but they 

hardly realized that they should come to think of 

her as a great one—one of the commanding figures 

of the age. Yet she was so; and this amazing 
expression of grief has been her simple desert. 

It is hard for some Americans to believe that 
there can be anything good or great in a monarch. 
They have grown up in a kind of tradition that 
a king or queen is a worn-out piece of pageantry ; 
something which all sensible nations have long 
ago discarded, and which it is amazing that 
England should still retain. A few who think 
they know more about England believe that her 
monarch is a mere figurehead, a nonentity, and 
declare that Queen Vic- 
toria has only.done as she 
was bid by Parliament 
and her ministers. One 
set of people find it hard 
to believe that a queen’s 
influence can be exercised 
for good, and the other 
set find it hard to believe 
that she had any influ- 
ence at all. But this last 
month has proved beyond 
question that she has been 
a mighty power for good. 

Queen Victoria never 
knew, scarcely ever saw, 
her father, Edward, Duke 
of Kent, who died when 
she was not eight months 
old. Yet he was not a 
father of whom to be 
ashamed. From him she 
inherited the best quali- 
ties of her race—a gallant 
and fearless disposition ; 
a frank and open temper ; 
a keen sense of duty; a 
patience of business 
detail, which exacted 
much from others, but 
more from one’s self, and 
a wonderful power of 
knowing and remember- 
ing people and taking a 
personal interest in them. 
To these must undoubt- 
edly be joined a great 
consciousness of personal 
dignity and position, 
always accompanied by 
a strong feeling of religion 
and of responsibility to 
God. 

Undoubtedly in some 
of her house the choicest 
of these qualities disap- 
peared to give place to 
less worthy ones. Un- 
doubtedly, also, almost 
all her near kindred showed a slight touch of | 
absurdity which did not harm them in the eyes 
of a nation dearly fond of a hearty laugh. But | 
every one of the traits named had repeatedly | 
shown itself in the Royal House of Hanover; | 
they were not a hard family to like when they | 
chose to make themselves agreeable. 





Her Mother’s Influence. 
younger, none was exactly the man to | 
eS some jealousy. Her training, however, 
lated his dependents’ lives with little regard 
of Alexandrina, to which he was with difficulty 
was holding the place which was to have been | 
promised to make her the mother of their kings. 


UT of her father’s six brothers, older or 
assist in bringing up a young girl of 
whom the kindest of them must feel | 

would naturally be directed by her eldest 

uncle, the new king, George 1V.. who regu- 
to their feelings. He began his control of his 
niece’s destiny by dictating her baptismal name 
induced to add her mother’s name, Victoria. 

He could hardly feel keen affection for one who 

his only child Charlotte’s, snatched away, to the 

infinite grief of her people, in the very hour that 

He gave the princess an adequate allowance, and 

no more, and left her to her mother. 


| the shore. 
| minutes in that ice-water. 


| friend rub me now and then. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


At last 1 reached it, after forty 


I hurried on my clothes, and for half an hour 
raced like a madman over the prairie, letting my 
At last I began to 
feel warm, and we drove back to camp. Fortu- 
nately I did not take cold, and I got better 
acquainted with grebes than I had ever been 
before. HERBERT K. Jos. 








It was the kindest thing to do. Her mother 
had herself been brought up in the simplicity 
which happily at that time characterized many 
of the lesser German courts. She knew what 
her daughter’s destiny was to be; but she did not, 
as her kinswoman, George III.’s mother, had 
done, fill her child’s mind with ideas of regal 
authority. She taught her to do her duty, as 
responsible to God and her people, and was 
most admirably seconded by her brother Leopold, 
who had been the husband of the Princess Char- 
lotte, and was afterward to refuse the crown of 
Greece and accept that of Belgium. He knew | 
well what his niece’s duties were to be; and | 
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COMPANION. 


under Sir Robert Peel, and give the direction 
of his affairs unreservedly to the Whigs under 
Viscount Melbourne. The latter became again 
the head of the English government, an office 
which he filled not with entire success, and the 
adviser of the future queen, a most invidious 


and delicate function, which he executed to | 


perfection. 


William Lamb, Viscount Melbourne, was | 


scarcely understood by his own countrymen, and 
not at all by the rest of the world. He had great | 
learning, great talents and great experience; he | 
had high and honorable ambitiongand a strong | 
sense of duty. But he hated work, and he 
despised hypocrisy. He saw clearly what Eng- 
lishmen wanted, and so took an active share in 
instituting reforms which he did not greatly like 
himself. Hence he was ealled indifferent and 
even insincere by men of all parties, who took 
things always seriously. 

But there was nothing indifferent or insincere 
in the way he conducted the political training of 
the little princess. His life had been somewhat 
self-indulgent and cynical ; his home was desolate. 
But the young girl, placed so high, yet needing 
instruction from some one of the people she was 
to rule, which her German mother and uncle, 
however wise and kind, could never give, appealed 
to his very heart. No one could better have 
supplied a father’s place where a father was 
most needed. 

From him the future queen drew in the lesson 
that the direct rule of England was transferred 
from the king to the people; that the sovereign 
must receive into confidence and cordial support 
whatever ministers Parliament by its votes shall 
direct; that he must be aloof from all party 
quarrels, Liberal and Conservative, Whig and 
Tory; that he must be patient, courteous, inter- 
ested, whatever men propose whatever measures, 
seemingly effaced before the will of Parliament, 
which is called that of 
the people. But he could 
not have failed to let her 
see, and she was one who 
saw all such things with 
the keenest of eyes, what 
a realm was left to any 
sovereign, but especially 
a woman, to rule. 

She learned that by 
ceasing to be the queen of 
a party she became the 
queen of all Englishmen 
and Englishwomen ; that 
whatever exultations or 
heartburnings any one 
might feel because his 
friends were in or out of 
power, every one could 
always look to her as 
the unshaken pivot 
round which everything 
revolved, ‘‘which should 
defy all mutations.” 

She would be, as some 
of her predecessors had 
been, the head of polite 
society, the central sun of 
brilliant entertainments, 
round whom all that was 
gay and bright in the 
land might gather, as 
their natural mistress, 
filled with the instinctive 
chivalry which had made 
the courts of even an 
imperious, stupid, pas- 
sionate or vicious queen, 
an Elizabeth, an Anne, 
a Maria Theresa or a 
Catherine, still penetrated 
with a certain glow of 
devotion which no king’s 
had ever witnessed. 

But she learned also 
that even in politics, by 
renouncing all party lead- 
ership, she might acquire 
an insight into affairs, 





while her mother’s influence was the very one to | then an influence, and soon an authority, which 


make her a good woman, her Uncle Leopold was | no partizan sovereign ever could win. 


no less fitted to teach her to be a good queen. 


If the 
leaders of all parties, the advocates of every 


All the stories of her girlhood come to the | reform, the defenders of every institution could 


same thing; she was gay, high-spirited, full of | 
love for the natural pleasures of youth, early | 
aware of the rank which was hers, yet which, | 
with her comparatively small income, gave more 
restraints than indulgences, yet always answer- 
ing to the call of duty and willing to learn. 


When she was eleven years old, George 1V.| sary, but from a confidential mistress, open and | had grown with the growing wealth; nor did « 


died and William IV. succeeded. He was an 
ideal sailor ; good-natured, simple-minded, saying 
what he thought without much thinking what he 


feel in her a friend to be trusted, a patient and 
| impartial listener, an adviser who had heard the 
| other side and knew all their opponents could 
| say, how frankly they would give their opinions, 
| how respectfully they would listen to hers, 
coming from no blind supporter, no bitter adver- 


therefore just to all! 
That the queen owed this conception of her | 
duties to Lord Melbourne, and that this advice | 
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experienced and perhaps the most distrustfu) 
all, “If she had been my own daughter, I « 
not have wished her to behave better.” 
| She started on her reign in a blaze of popula: 
But it was soon clouded. Lord Melboun 
| government was weak and inefficient, and Pa: 
ment voted its overthrow. The queen knew 
| must part with her old friend and his colleay 
who filled the great offices of state and <'¢ 
| household. But she did not recognize the : + 
that as some of the great ladies of the house): ‘| 
were the near relations of the defeated minist 
it would be impossible for a new premier to 
those most closely attached to his oppon 
constantly at her side. She refused to dis) 
her old friends; and for a time the old minis 
were retained, “sheltered,” as the biographe. o 
Macaulay says, “behind the petticoats of t! 
wives and sis 
In another unfortunate incident in her moth 
household where extreme tact and delicacy \: 
needed, her girl’s inexperience proved lan, 
tably at fault, and it was plain that some diffe: 
influence from that of the wisest minister nist 
be brought to bear on her head and heart. |! {er 
marriage had long been looked forward tu as 
essential to her happiness and that of her peo) le, 
and her mother and uncle obtained their hearts’ 
desire in achieving her union with her cousin, 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
younger than the queen. He was known 


to be well educated and accomplished ; 
he was seen to be handsome; but his type of 
beauty and training was not English, and 
people were divided between fears of what 
he might do, and of what he might fail to do. 
The idea of making him king was scouted as 
impossible, and the queen’s insisting that he 
should outrank even the heir to the throne, if 
such were born, gave much offense. 

It is doubtful if he ever did become really 
| popular in his lifetime. It would have been hard 
|for Englishmen to tell what they had against 
him; but he was un-English, and that made him 
the mark of endless cavil and jest. Yet those 
who were most bitter against him knew perfectly 
well that the queen could not possibly have 
married any Englishman without creating fierce 
animosities and jealousies. 

But one thing was soon known about him and 
highly approved—that he was master in his own 
house. The word soon spread, illustrated by 
many little stories, that whatever might be his 
position to the queen outside, Albert and not 
Victoria ruled at home. That home grew rapidly : 
many sons and daughters gathered beneath its 
roof, and faster than they grew, grew the tale 
that it was such a household as England loves. 
It was bright and joyous. 


=~ 


we 


The Prince Consort. 


T cannot be said that this marriage was at 
first popular in England. Prince Albert 
was not twenty-one, three months 


Through Happiness and Sorrow. 


HE two young people at its head threw 
themselves eagerly and heartily into 
every domestic and every social amuse- 
ment in town and country, England or 
the Continent, of which the nation 

generally approved. They broke the tradition of 
centuries which confined an English monarch to 
a narrow territory; they made themselves a 
summer home in Scotland, and braved prejudice 
by visiting the French king. They were often 
seen in public places; they gave abundant evi- 
dence of their devotion to the arts. They 
appeared at the most brilliant gatherings at 
London or in the country, and their court was 
at once splendid, dignified and pure. But from 
every place where they made a home came the 
same stories of order and discipline in the house- 
hold, and of intercourse of the simplest and most 
natural kind with their humbler neighbors. 
Above all, they attended with unfailing regu- 
larity the national worship in England and 
Scotland, nor was a word of scandal breathed 
of their domestic life. England had at last a 
sovereign who lived at once like a magnificent 
lady, and yet like an English wife and mother. 
Meanwhile public events went on. The country 
began to develop its resources on an immense 
scale; the railway system reached to vast dimen- 
sions; every science and every art won new 
victories ; literature teemed with brilliant names 





as | in prose and verse; philanthropy became braver, 


| and grappled fearlessly with the suffering which 
rt 
|or literature or philanthropy have a warm! 
friend than Prince Albert. 

At the same time the problems taxing (!¢ 


said, fond of his people, yet scarcely understand-' was given with a chivalrous regard for the | energies of English statesmen became gre:'°! 


ing them—much more anxious to do his duty 
than knowing how. He was entirely friendly to 
his little niece; but he chose to quarrel with her 
mother for not letting her daughter be a frequent 
guest at his court, which, in spite of the noble 
and beautiful character of Queen Adelaide, could 
hardly have been a good home for the princess. 
Still less could it have been a good school for the 
future queen. 

King William made the last attempt on record | 
to be an old-fashioned sovereign, turning out and 
putting in such ministers as he pleased. The | 
House of Commons, by an unmistakable vote, | 





woman, a parental tenderness for the girl, the 
firmness of a true patriot, may not be doubted. 

ae EY duties with a dignity, a grace, a courage 

which fairly broke down the doubt and 

| Teserve of her venerable Privy Council, states- 


men, soldiers, divines, every one old enough 
to be her father, and made them all echo the | 


The Girl Queen. 


HE momentous day came; the aged 
William IV. went to his rest, and the 


girl of eighteen entered upon her august | 


every day. Differences with a score of natic is: 
| wars in India and China; financial and agri: ":!- 
| tural depression in England, a terrible fami1: 
Ireland; the crash of the proudest thrones of ‘¢ 
| Continent and the flight of the French kin 











ceeded party; and through every chance ©!) 
change appeared the queen, impartial, sere, 
cheerful, indefatigable in discharging the imm: 
demands of public business, never interferi! 
public affairs beyond her strict constituti 
rights, resenting the least slight on her dig: 
always yielding her own will to plain ‘i 





uty, 


| told him that he must give up the Conservatives | words of the Duke. of Wellington, the most | always pleading for right and mercy, and al ays 
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;.dy with a warm expression of sympathy for 
«ery distress, public or private, that might meet 
Lor ear, 
\Vars ceased; it was hoped they had ceased 
rever. Prince Albert devised a great indus- 
il exhibition of all nations; the Crystal 
lace arose to house a display trifling in com- 
rison with the vast shows of later years, but 
more charming than any of them; and the 
een marched through the fairy hall with her 
|. sband and children, safe among the acclama- 
tons of her people, in a pageantry of happiness 
utterly confounding the representatives of every 
nd, monarchies and republics alike, who could 
not believe that the English sovereign was in 
heart as in name the very mother of her people. 

The halo of peace soon passed away. England 
was drawn into a war; hot-headed speeches and 
foolish prophecies were rife in people’s mouths. 
‘The queen kept her calm dignity, beneath which 
every one knew her heart was beating faster at 
the undeserved suffering of her army; and when 
peace was restored she instituted a cross for 
personal bravery, to bear her own name, and be 
placed with her own hand on the breast of the 
gallant soldier. 

Years went on. Changes swept over the 
nations; our Civil War burst forth. Many Eng- 
lishmen were ignorant, contemptuous or jealous 
of America. The Trent affair was near plunging 
the two countries into war, and would have done 
so if Palmerston, the flippant minister, had had 
his will; but his insolent despatch was revised 
at Windsor, and peace remained unbroken. 

Scarcely was this healing news announced 
when there followed that of the death of the 
prince consort. Then, as by a stroke of lightning, 
England was startled into the knowledge that a 
great and good man had gone; that not only had 
a honeymoon of twenty-two years been ended, but 
that the queen had lost her firmest, kindest and 
most far-sighted adviser, who steadily directed 
her, through all political change, in the way of 
prudence and peace, and had so absolutely sup- 
pressed himself through it all that not till he was 
gone did Englishmen know that their queen’s 
king had been taken, an uncrowned monarch 
whose virtue and wisdom might rank him with 
the proudest head that ever wore a diadem. 

The shock at first prostrated Queen Victoria. 
Her heart was broken, and it seemed as if her 
life was broken. She long persisted in mourning 
so deep that her subjects began to cavil, till 
silenced by a stern rebuke from John Bright, 
the last man to hold in unworthy regard either 
royalty or sentimentalism. 

She resumed her duties; the same untiring 
worker, the same impartial and serene head of 
council, the same devoted mother, the same 
constant friend, but more than ever overflowing 
with personal, outspoken, effusive sympathy for 
all suffering, high or low, general or special; but 
mostly for wives bereaved as she had been. 

Her children married and left her; grand- 
children and great-grandchildren grew up around 
her; her offspring were seated on the loftiest 
thrones of Europe. The deepest questions of 
policy came to be almost family matters. Sov- 
ereigns, statesmen and soldiers listened each year 
with deeper reverence to one whom many of 
them must respect as a mother, and in whom all 
recognized an experience of statecraft scarcely 
known among men. 


The Secret of Her Power. 


ER reign was prolonged to forty, to fifty, 
to sixty years, with more and more bril- 
liant jubilee pageants. One by one the 
longest and most illustrious reigns of her 
predecessors, the Henries and Edwards, 

Elizabeth and George III., were overpast. 
The line of her advisers, every one of whom 
had found it worth while to take advice from 
her, stood unparalleled. Melbourne, Peel, Rus- 
sell, Wellington, Derby, Aberdeen, Palmerston, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Salisbury, Rosebery,—with 
a list of assistants not unequal to them, acute, 
laborious, eloquent, profound, men every one 
competent to rule nations, every one eagerly 
followed as leaders by the mightiest people the 
world has ever seen,—all confessed when the 
time of office was over, that no clearer head, no 
firmer will, no sounder judgment, no purer 
conscience, no warmer heart had been with them 
in council than their queen’s. 

This long and varied experience alone would 
ave given her a transcendent influence under 
aby constitutional restrictions. She had come 
in a long reign to keep her hand on the pulse of 
her people, till she could feel every beat of its 
g:at heart; and the shrewdest and profoundest 
or all her advisers might admit that she knew 
best to what measures the nation would agree. 
‘ler devotion to her husband’s memory, her 
eon interest in every member of her family, her 
fility to the friends who had been nearest to 
he’ were known over the world. Repeated 
Pp. \lications let every one into the secrets of her 
(le ly life, so industrious, so healthy, so simple in 
its complications. She would not give up 
\ en old, She travelled more abroad, she revisited 
Irand; she worked at the language of her 
I) ‘ian realm, which she ruled under the strange 
hene of the Cesar of India. Her person was 
ki:own all over England as, conquering a heart- 
be. sen widow’s aversion to publicity, she showed 
he elf again and again to shouting throngs. 

here was a strange power in her presence. 
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accuse her of good taste in dress; grief and age 


to call up on all fitting occasions a dignity of 
carriage equal to Elizabeth’s, and a winning 
charm of address all her own. 

The secret, then, is plain of her mighty influence 
in a day when royalty is supposed to be dying, 





had had their way with her movements; but she | 
never failed, from her earliest to her latest years, | 


| and English royalty to be in fetters. She thought | 


of her people first and herself afterward. Like | 
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She had never, in the full bloom of youth, been | Washington, like her own glorious ancestor | north and west of Angeles opened up a brisk 
really handsome; her best friends could not | Alfred, she did every duty, weighty or trivial, | fire. 


as it came to her, as well as it could be done, 
and as in the sight of God. 

More truly might it be said of her than it was 
said of the French queen, that at any insult to 
her “ten thousand swords must have leaped from 
their scabbards.”” When the hour of her death 
came, one burst of sorrow all over the world 
told how hundreds of millions miss her as a 
mother and a friend. 

“The queen is dead; long live the king!” 











By Right of Birth 


By Lieutenant William H. Wassell, United States Army 




















‘* PURSUED AND PURSUER WERE NOW IN PLAIN SIGHT.”’ 


a dog; he may be black or brown or white, he 
may be large or small, he may be a dog of pedi- 
gree or a cur of curs. But independent of size, 


soldier and to growl at an officer, he is then a 
true soldier dog; the men of his company give 
him the freedom of bunks and barracks; at 
pay-day they take up a collection and buy him 
a silver collar. And woe to Company F if they 
maltreat Company B’s dog. 

In the Philippines, Company B picked up 
a dog on its first campaign. So did Company 
F; likewise Company C. They were native 
dogs, lean and hungry; and finding that with 
Americans meals are a regular habit, they were 
glad to attach themselves to the Americanos. 

But Companies F and B soon discharged their 
dogs, which proved to be infested with fleas; 
and before long Company C found it convenient 
to trade its dog for a pet monkey. Companies 
F and B were for a time forlorn, without 
anything on which to lavish their playfulness 
and affection, and Company C seemed unduly 
happy in its new and amusing acquisition. 
Finally Company F recognized Ding, a chunky 
Chinese boy, as personal property, and Company 
B adopted Tommy. 

“I comes over from Frisco wid a Spaniard 
about a year ago,” said Tommy, by way of 
explanation. “But I finds I likes yous best, 
because yous is Americans. And so I brings 
me blanket over here, and I eats wid yous 
fellows and I hikes wid yous fellows ’cause I’s 
an American. Sabe ?” 

He was an undersized boy about fifteen years 
old, whose early advantages had been few. 
From childhood he had been forced to provide 
for himself. Of education he had nothing. But 
he was honest, he was truthful, he was brave. 
When a man of Company B was sick—a daily 
occurrence—Tommy waited on him, hand and 
foot. He filled his canteen, he cooked his coffee 
|and bacon, he ran to the doctor with a plea for 
quinine. 

“De comp’ny’s good t’ me, and I don’t go 
back on de comp’ny,”’ he said, in his tough little 
way. “An American boy is always square wid. 
his frien’s. An’ I’s an American.” 

Between Tommy and Ding, Company F’s 
| Chinaman, there was great rivalry. It began 











shape or shade, if he learns to love a private | 





Y an unwritten law of war every company | one afternoon when the two boys were foraging 
of soldiers is entitled toa pet. In the States | ina native barrio. Had there been two chickens 
this object of military affection is generally | in the little village there would have been no | 


trouble; but when a bruised and battered Ding, 
with a mutilated and unfeathered chicken, 
returned to Company F at about the same time 
that a torn and scratched Tommy, without a 
chicken, returned to Company B, it was easy to 
imagine what had happened. 

“He’s bigger ’n me,” said Tommy. “But 
he’s a Chino, an’ I’s an American. So I’s de 
bes’ man, and some day yous is goin’ to know it. 
So is de fellows in Comp’ny F.” 

But Company F jeered at Company B, and 
made sneering remarks about the baby Company 
B was raising. 

The regiment was at Angeles at the time of 
the chicken episode. Aguinaldo’s men were on 
all sides of the town, and shots were exchanged 
daily. But there were no indications of an 
advance, and when topics of conversation became 
scarce, members of Company F strutted down 
to Company B’s shacks and announced that 
Ding could whip Tommy with one hand. 

Company B only scowled and looked black 
when these things were said, but Tommy took 
them more to heart. ‘Maybe he can lick me,” 
said he, “‘but he’ll know when he does it.”’ 

It seemed as if the chicken fight had filled each 
with a regard for the other’s powers; Tommy 
never went near Company F, Ding never visited 
in Company B. 

Once, after a pay-day, two soldiers of the 
regiment ran a foot-race. That evening a Com- 
pany F man shouted at Company B: “Our 
Ding can whip your Tommy! And he can beat 
him running! D’ye hear? Sabe?” 

This was too much. Company B liked 
Tommy; by the unwritten law he was theirs, 
and they stood pledged to make a man of him. 
They could stand taunts about Ding whipping 
him, because Ding was the larger boy; but they 
objected to having their favorite taking second 
place in everything. 

“See here,” said the Company B man who 
walked up to the rival company to accept the 
challenge, “if you fellows think your Chino can 
beat our Tommy in a foot-race, why, put up your 
money for a purse for the winner, that’s all. 
Company B will chip in an equal amount for 
the purse.” 

The date was fixed. Tommy went into training. 
At dawn of the race day the Filipinos on the 
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A general attack on the town was expected, 
| and all troops were ordered out to the trenches. 
| Company B and Company F lay side by side 
| on the eastern limits of the town. A thousand 
| yards in front of them lay a small village that, 
at times, had been occupied by the Filipinos. 
A bamboo-fringed road, straight as an arrow, ran 
from the trenches to the shacks in the village; 
on both sides of the road were open rice-fields 
that gave the men of Companies B and F an 
unobstructed view for half a mile. Their front 
was not suited for a Filipino attack, the ground 
was too open. They lay waiting in the trenches 
while to their left the attack was furiously made. 
Suddenly cries came faintly from the village 
far in front of them. A moment later two small 
figures emerged from the shacks. At their heels 
was a third figure, much larger and clothed in 
the red trousers that distinguished Aguinaldo’s 
chosen regiment. Down the road pattered the 
two little fellows; close behind them the Filipino 
soldier followed in pursuit. 
Company B’s captain stood looking through 
his field-glasses. 
“Tommy and Ding!’ he muttered. 
young rascals have been foraging again !’’ 
“Tommy and Ding!” yelled Companies B 
and F. “Tommy and Ding!’ 
Pursued and pursuer were now in plain sight. 
It was impossible to fire at the Filipino for fear 
of hitting the boys. The little fellows were 
coming down the road neck and neck, holding 
their lead, and barring accident, in no immediate 
danger. 
“The race!’”’ shouted a man in Company B. 
“The race!”’ answered Company F. ‘The 
first boy over the trenches gets the money !”’ 
Evidently the red-legged Filipino was ignorant 
of the position of the American trenches. He 
brandished a huge bolo in one hand, and seemed 
determined to catch the little foragers. 
“Run, Ding! Run, Ding!” howled Com- 
pany F. 
“Run, Tommy, run!” yelled Company B. 
“It’s the race! - 


“The 


It’s the race! 

All eyes were riveted on the runners. Even 
the company officers forgot that a battle was 
raging on their left. The men stgod up in the 
trenches, and with cries of encouragement urged 
their favorites to greater efforts. 

“Faster, Tommy, faster! 
“Come along, Ding! 
money !”’ 

The rivals and their pursuer had approached 
to within three hundred yards of the American 
position before the Filipino soldier realized that 
he was running into his enemy’s hands. He 
stopped, fumbled at his belt, and drawing a 
revolver, took quick aim at the little fellows 
ahead of him. 

The bullets whistled harmlessly over them or 
fell short, but they added terror to Ding’s speed. 
He gave one frightened how! and shot ahead 
of Tommy. Like an arrow he came toward his 
goal. 

Company F yelled in triumph: “Ding wins! 
Ding wins !”’ 

Down in the road an undersized boy stopped 
in his tracks. His rival was yards ahead of him. 
He waved his hand at the men in the trenches. 
The Filipino had stopped shooting. 

“Give Ding de money!’’ Tommy shouted in 
his shrill voice. “Give Ding de money! I’s an 
American! We don’t run dat way!” 

Quickly he faced about, drew from his pocket 
an old pistol, and sent a bullet at his pursuer. 
Then he dashed toward him. 

“Surrender !”’ he screamed. “Surrender! 

In a minute the race was over. As the terror- 
stricken Ding dashed over the trenches, a 
red-legged Filipino, three hundred yards down 
the road, with only empty cartridges in his 
revolver, dropped on his knees and begged merey 
from a small captor who, with empty pistol, 
stood threateningly confronting him. 

A cheer went up from the trenches. It was 
not for Ding, the winner. Company F, to its 
credit, cheered as loudly as Company B, and all 
the cheers were for an undersized American boy 
who had captured a soldier of Aguinaldo’s guard. 

Some of the men wanted to go out to Tommy’s 
assistance. 

“Let him alone,” said an officer. 
boy captured him, let him bring him in. 
prisoner is his.”’ 

And bring him in he did. Five minutes later 
a terrified Filipino walked into the American 
lines. He was followed by a small American 
boy with a grin on his face and an empty pistol 
in one outstretched hand. 

‘I turns de prisoner over t’ you, sir,’’ he said 
to Company B’s captain. 

To the north and west the firing had ceased. 
The Filipino attack had failed. Orders came to 
withdraw the troops and leave only the usual 
outposts in the trenches. 

Company F held a whispered consultation. 
“Send Tommy over here!”’ they called to Com- 
pany B. “We want to give him something.” 

“Give it to Ding!”’ called back Company B. 

“No,” answered Company F. “Ding’s gone. 
We’ve had enough of him. We sent him to 
join the scratchy dog. Let Tommy come over 

| for a minute.” 

| And the American boy went. He returned 
| rich in money as well as glory, for Company F 
had given him the purse which had been offered 
to the winner of the race. . 
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Get ahead of him! 
Come and get your 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


The President is to visit the Pacific coast, 
and the San Francisco Chronicle remarks: 
“Let us give him a good time and not work him 
to death.”” The humane side of hospitality ought 
not to make an exception of the chief magistrate. 

Boys who ‘work their way” through 
college often hit upon odd ways of turning an 
honest penny. Girls in similar circumstances 
also appear to be resourceful. Several Radcliffe | 
students are earning their college expenses, or a | 
part of them, by tending babies. They receive | 
from twenty-five to fifty cents an hour, and are 
acquiring information not obtainable through the 
regular curriculum. 


A railroad is actually building from Sault 
Sainte Marie to Hudson Bay. It has long been 
a dream of the Canadians to have a water-route 
for Winnipeg wheat through this great bay ; and 
although that may not be feasible on account of 
the obstructive tactics of Jack Frost, the railway 
line is certain to bring down to the Lake region 


great stores of lumber, and—it is said—of iron, | 


copper and gypsum. A modern seaside hotel on 
Hudson Bay is also proposed. 


Because of the depredations of winter 


tourists, one of the most beautiful private places | 
in Florida has just been closed to the public. | 


Ivies imported from historic places in England 
and Scotland were dug up by the roots; rare fish 
brought at great expense from tropical seas were 
killed by the throwing of stones into the pond, 
and delicate stone carvings were broken from 
the fountains and sun-dials. We hear much of 
the exclusiveness of wealth; but it is not more 
obnoxious than the wantonness and insolence 
of irresponsible liberty. 
Queen Alexandra's capacity for self-con- 
trol was shown when she was taking one of 
her incognito excursions about Copenhagen. A 
nobleman saw her entering a “bus,” and as she 
was doing so a stout man and two women forced 
their way in front of her. Not a sign of disap- 
proval was on her features ; merely a sort of naive 
surprise. There was absolutely no comment. 
As she was unknown, she was free to make an 
angry protest, but she ruled her spirit, and was 
thus a model of self-restraint in that hardest of 
all places to avoid impatience—a public vehicle. 
“Tam no longer young,” said an Alaska 
pioneer the other day, “‘but I expect to live to see 


a continuous line of railway from New York to | 
In | 
fact, work on one of the connecting links will | 


St. Petersburg by way of Bering Strait. 


be begun within a year.’”’ The line he referred 
to will extend from Port Valdez on the sea to 
the Yukon River at the mouth of the Tanana. 
From this point another road is projected to 
Nome, and if that should be built, a railway 
across the strait to Siberia might become at least 
a possibility. If expanding trade should demand 
such a road, neither the engineering nor the 
financial difficulties would be insurmountable. 
It is an interesting thing to speculate about, at 
any rate. Se 

Philanthropy has been defined as Tom’s 
opinion of what Dick ought to do for Harry. 
An ounce of illustration is worth a ton of defini- 
tion. A visitor at a Hartford hospital was told 
that Nancy Cornelius, a young Indian nurse, 
could earn twenty dollars a week in that city, 
and have all her time employed. Feeling a 
call of duty to the sick and aged among her own 
people, this splendidly equipped woman offered 
her services as doctor, nurse, housekeeper and 
scrubwoman in a little hospital among the 
Wisconsin Indians. For this arduous work 
she receives the meager sum of two hundred 
dollars a year. Her returns in gratitude, and 
the humble efforts of her people to follow her 
lead to better things, pass all computation. 

“I would joyfully, many a time,” said a 
famous singer the other day, ‘exchange all my 
public ovations for my mother’s knowledge how 
to prepare a palatable meal.” Nevertheless, 
so fashionable have culinary, and household 
subjects become, that ‘‘my mother’s pies” have 
formidable rivals in “‘my daughter’s doughnuts.” 
Even collegiate straws show which way the 
wind blows. Themes recently chosen for senior 
theses in several leading women’s colleges include 


“The Servant Problem,” “Household Econom- | 


ics,” and “Foods in Relation to Intellect and 
Sanity,’”’ and stand in marked contrast with the 


poetic and platitudinous graduating essays of | 


only a generation ago. To be “a good house- 
keeper,” said Shakespeare, “goes as fairly as 
to say ....agreat scholar.” To-day, as never 
before, the two accomplishments walk hand in 
hand. 


All honor to Governor Nash of Ohio, 
whose courage and firmness have saved his state 
from the disgrace of a prize-fight! Peculiar 


circumstances made the action all the more 
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| praiseworthy. A committee of Cincinnati busi- | 
}ness men incurred a deficit in entertaining a | 
| social and musical organization which visited | 
| the city. They wished to raise money to pay the | 
| debt by a prize-fight between two noted pugilists. 
| “Only a boxing-contest,”’ a “scientific exhibition 
| managed by gentlemen,” they called it, and tele- 
| graphed the governor that “the honor of the 
| city”” was concerned in the payment of the debt. | 
| Governor Nash replied that the honor of the | 
| state was concerned in preventing the fight, and | 
| if necessary the whole power of the state would 
| be used to do it. From this position no pressure 
could move him, and the fighters and their friends | 
| wisely concluded not to force the issue. 
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GENTLE SPEECH. 


Sweet words 
Are like the voices of returning birds, 
Filling the soul with summer. 
Archibald Lampman. 
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| INFORMATION NEEDED. 
| A GOOD story has been going the rounds of 
| 


an old Spanish priest, who labored for 
| a long time in the Philippine’ Islands. 
| His friends entreated him, before he died, to 
| write out in a book the knowledge which he had 
| gained of the people, for the enlightenment of 
| his successors. After he was gone, they opened 
| hopefully a large volume which he left, inscribed 
| What I know about the Filipinos,” only to find 
| that the pages were all blank. 

The story illustrates well the state of the 
| public mind. Rarely has there been a matter of 
so great importance to the American people 
regarding which it was so hard to get exact 
information. Is Aguinaldo dead oralive? There 
‘have been repeated reports of his death, and 
repeated assertions that he is alive; which are 
true? What is the real attitude of the Filipinos 
| toward the United States? On the one hand, 
we are told that the insurgents represent only 
a small part of the population of the islands, and 
that the rest, if they were let alone, would not 
object to American sovereignty. On the other 
hand, it is affirmed with equal positiveness 
that practically all the natives sympathize with 
Aguinaldo, and want nothing so much as to see 
the back of the last retiring American soldier. 

Then there is the saloon question. It is 
asserted, by those who profess to know, that 
saloons have multiplied and drunkenness has 
increased in Manila under American occupation ; 
but the report of the Philippine Commission 
shows a large reduction in the number of 
drinking-places under stringent regulations. 
Again, What about the friars? Are they or are 
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COMPANION. 


absolutely trustworthy. If the Boxers deserve 
punishment, the perpetrators of these crimes, 
which are a disgrace to civilization and to Chris- 
tianity, deserve it still more. 
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THE HIGH POSSIBILITY. 


No star is ever lost we once have seen, 
We always may be what we might have been! 
Adelaide A, Procter. 
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THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN. 


HERE is a pretty story of a Boston physi- 
cian and a small patient whom he attended 
afew years ago. It was necessary for the 

doctor to perform a surgical operation, slight but 
somewhat painful, and there were reasons why 
he did not wish to use an anesthetic. 

The patient was only five years old, but he 
bore the pain with great fortitude. After the 
physician had gone, the little boy turned to his 
father and said, ‘‘Papa, I like that doctor. He 
tells me the truth. He said he was going to 
hurt me, and he did.’ 

The story carries a lesson which parents ought 
not to overlook. How many fathers and mothers 
are as honest with their children as this wise old 
doctor was with his little patient? How many 
of them can claim from their children the respect 
he had won merely because he told a small boy 
the truth? 

It is not only in the matter of honesty and 
frank dealing that children have frequent cause 
of complaint against their elders; politeness is 
even more neglected. Parents too often seem 
to consider courtesy beyond the appreciation or 
understanding of a child, and even in the presence 
of strangers will treat their little-sons and 
daughters as if they were quite devoid of feeling. 

“Who of us,” asks Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
[Stetson] Gilman, “has not seen a clear-eyed 
child struck dumb and crimson by the rude 
laughter of his elders over some act which had 
no element of humor except that it was new to 
him? We put grifidpa’s hat on the downy 
head of thé baby and roar with laughter at his 
appearance. Do we put baby’s cap on grandma 
and then make fun of the old lady’s looks?” 

Those who really know children are aware 
that they are sensitive and self-conscious, and 
often suffer keenly from slights to their personal 
dignity. There is no surer way to win their 
hearts than to show the same consideration for 
their rights as they are asked to show for the 
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STATE LINES. 
WO projects for changing the boundaries 





they not a disturbing influence which should be 
removed? Here, again, contradictory opinions 
are expressed by people who are sure they know. 
The sharp differences of opinion which exist 
| regarding the policy to be pursued in the Philip- 
pines arise not so much from different purposes | 
or standards of duty as from different degrees of 
information or misinformation. If the exact 
situation could be known, there might be better 
agreement as to how it should be met. The 
great need isa statement of facts—not of selected 
facts assembled to sustain a theory, but of facts 
impartially gathered and presented. Every 
agency which contributes them performs a 
patriotic service. __ 
® © 


A STAIN UPON CHRISTENDOM. 
T= foreign ministers at Pekin have pre- 


pared a list of high Chinese officials whose 
execution they demand as a punishment 


the attack on the legations. Of the expediency 
of this demand, in certain instances, there may 
be some doubt; but of its substantial justice, 
assuming that the officials did what they are 
reputed to have done, there can be no question. 

While the attempt is being made to distribute 
responsibility and to exact penalty for these 
crimes, neither the foreign ministers at Pekin 
| nor the powers which they represent can afford 
| to be indifferent to certain other crimes, still 
more inexcusable and atrocious. 

The first reports of excesses by the allied 
troops seemed impossible to believe, but they 


be any longer questioned. The work began at 
Taku last June, when three hundred coolies, 
who had been employed in loading ships and had 
never lifted a finger against a foreigner, were 
slaughtered by Russian troops without a single 
shot being fired in return. 

The capture of Tientsin, the march from Tien- 
tsin to Pekin, the occupation of Pekin, the expe- 
dition to Paoting, and the so-called “punitive 
expeditions’ in various directions-from Pekin 
have been attended by wholesale robbery, outrage 
|and murder. The worst crimes committed by 
| the Boxers, the worst crimes imagined as com- 
mitted by them last summer, when it was believed 
that the foreigners at Pekin had fallen into their 
hands, have been duplicated at a score of places 
in the province of Pechili; but the victims were 
unarmed Chinese men and helpless women and 
children, and the criminals were men who wore 
| the uniform of the allied powers. 

It is impossible to read the detailed narratives 
of these occurrences without a thrill of horror. 
That the accusations are true unfortunately 








for their complicity in the Boxer outrages and | 


have been confirmed by too many witnesses to | 


rights of others. 

i of states have of late attracted considerable 
attention. One is to transfer a part of 

western Florida, extending for one hundred and | 

fifty miles on the seacoast, to the State of) 

Alabama, and the other is to annex the northern 

neck of Idaho to the State of Washington. 

The chief argument in support of the change | 
in each case is, that it would place the region in 
question in the state with which it is most closely 
allied in interests. Most of the business of 
Pensacola, the leading city of west Florida, is 
with Alabama, and if it were a part of that state, 
its importance as an export point for Alabama | 
products would doubtless be heightened. It is 
also considerably nearer to Montgomery than 
to Tallahassee, and nearer Birmingham than 
Jacksonville. The “panhandle” of Idaho has 
very direct railroad connections with the cities of 
Washington, but very indirect connections with 
Boise and Pocatello. 

Proposals for rectifying boundaries as well as 
for dividing states have been many, the changes 
| actually made, few. Where historic associations 
| gather around a divisional line they are not easily | 
effaced, whatever may be the commercial consid- 
erations working in that direction. In cases 
where railroad connections have made the 
business relations of a region closer with another 
state than with its own, the remedy is found in the 
construction of new lines. Political geography 
enters somewhat into railroad-building. 

If a map of the United States, with all its | 
cities and geographical features but with no 
| suggestion of state lines, were spread out before 
| the wisest of men, and he were asked to divide it 
into fifty convenient units, how different would 
be the result of his work from the map of the 
states as they are! Yet no one, probably, would 
accept his rearrangement of the lines. State 
pride makes it difficult to transfer even a square 
mile of territory from one state to another. 


e © 
“OPEN WINTERS.” 





N “open winter,” or one .in which the | 
A weather is less than usually cold, and | 
with little snow and ice, is a great ad-| 
vantage to some persons, and a corresponding | 
hardship to others. 

Aside from the effect of mild weather upon | 
the health, which is still a somewhat disputed 
| question, one’s attitude toward the open winter 
| depends upon circumstances. Farmers, espe- | 
| cially in sections where the country roads are 
| poor, generally like enough snow and ice to give 
them good sledding. In getting logs out of the | 
woods this is particularly important. 
| Ice often furnishes a bridge across deep rivers, 





admits of no doubt. Those who make them are saving miles of a journey, so that truckmen and | performed in the great hall of the castle, 


| window-pane with a diamond her piteous pra 
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others wait for the crystals to knit on the strea) . 
before doing their season’s hauling. The stre: 
itself, when securely frozen, is often used a 
road-bed, smooth and level for miles in extent 

In the city streets, where transportation 
different, the snow and ice are an almost unq: 
ified nuisance. They greatly delay and obst: 
the electric cars; the automobile cannot be ; 
on runners, and even the bicyclist, occasiona 
seen grinding his way over the hardened six 
presents a cheerless appearance. To be su 
the sleighing-parties and the coasters in the cit 
take a more favorable view of the cold and sn 
Moreover, the snow-shoveling brigade is mz 
happy by every snowfall. 

The chief harvest of a cold winter is ice. \ 
short crop of it is less unfortunate now th 
formerly on account of the artificial process, })..( 
here artifice is far behind nature in excellence . 
workmanship. 

To those who are poorly supplied with clothi: - 
or short of good fuel, the open winter is a gre 
help; and it is doubtless pecuniarily a savin: 
to almost every one, except those who make ai. 
sell winter goods. Nevertheless, most perso: 
like to see a cold winter and a seasonable summ::;, 
for then nature seems to be faithfully acting «:t 


her wonderful part. 
“ce 
| customers,” said the china salesman, 
“because I’ve given up judging them. I’vv 
had my lesson. 

“It happened just before Christmas. An 01: 
gentleman came into the store one day, and ask««i 
to look at dinner sets. He was one of the plain, 
old-fashioned, frock-coat, white-shirt, black-bow- 
tie kind, and I sized him up as about a thirty-dolla: 
man. I wasn’t sure that he’d stand even that 
much, but I thought I’d risk it, and so I showed 
him one of the thirty-dollar sets. 

“He looked it over politely for a minute or two 
and then said, ‘Yes, that is pleasing, but it isn’t— 
er—just what I had in mind.’ 

“T took him over to the forty-dollar table then, 
and he examined the things in the same quict, 
polite way; but I could see that they were noi 
what he wanted. ‘This is an attractive design, 
he said, ‘and I rather like the color of that, but 
er—my thought was something a little differen! 
from either.’ 

“Well, that brought ‘us to the fifty- and sixty- 
dollar goods, and it was the same with them. 
They were all very pretty and very nice, and he 
was sorry to make me so much trouble, but would 
I mind showing him something a little better? 

“TI had made up my mind by this time that lx 
was bluffing; that he wasn’t going to buy any- 
thing anyway; so I thought I’d bluff, too. 1 took 
him down the store to a set marked two hundre« 
and fifty dollars. He looked it over more care- 
fully, and didn’t turn a hair when I told him tlie 
price, but said, in a hesitating way, as if he was 
afraid of hurting my feelings: ‘Perhaps you have 
some special sets? Something—er—a little bette: 
even than this?’ 

“‘*There is one better one,’ I said, ‘but it is 
something quite out of the ordinary and rather 
expensive. If you care to look at it —’ 

“Yes, he thought he would look at it, if I would 
be so kind, and I took him up-stairs and showed 
it to him. He took up one or two of the pieces 
and examined them. Then he said, ‘Yes, that is 
good. That pleases me. What is the price?’ 

“*Four hundred and fifty dollars,’ I told him. 

“*You may send it to my house,’ he said, quietly, 
and gave me his card. I knew the name at once. 
He was a millionaire several times over. He took 
out his pocketbook and counted out four hundred 
and fifty dollars in cash, thanked me for showing 
him the goods, and went out. 

“TI think he knew how I had sized him up, but 
he didn’t get mad when I showed him the cheap 
goods. He just led me along in his own way til! 


® ¢ 


HIS LESSON. 
DON’T make any more mistakes in judgiiy 


| he got what he wanted, and then he let me down 


as easy as he could. No, sir, I don’t judge cus- 
tomers by their looks or their clothes any more.” 


* ¢ 


THE CASTLE OF ELSINORE. 


HE most famous of all ghosts, perhaps,— 

certainly the ghost most widely known to 

the English-speaking race,—is that mailed 
and solemn phantom of a dead king that walks 
the embattled walls of Elsinore in the first act of 
Hamlet. Mr. Jacob Riis, by birth a Dane, )y 
adoption a New Yorker, well known for \iis 
enlightening studies of “How the Other H:lf 
Lives” in the slums of the metropolis, has recently 
revisited his native land, and has recorded |iis 
impressions of Hamlet’s castle—the castle of 
Kronberg, Elsinore. 

More ghosts—if memories, too, are ghosts—t 
that of the “royal Dane” haunt its long corrid: 
sea-blown battlements and gloomy dungeo 
There are dreadful stories of prisoners kept ' 
derground until their death; of one who laug! 
with joy when brought up once more, altho 
to execution, into the light of the sun. Ther 
also the horror of thatewalled-up alcove in 
sixteen-foot thickness of the foundation w 
where thirty poor wretches, their skeletons 
covered only a generation ago, were imm' 
to perish together, no one knows why or wi"). 
In one of the little tower chambers Queen Caro 
Matilda was kept a prisoner, and cut upon 


“Keep me innocent; make others great.” 

Yet so great is Shakespeare’s magic that 
these true things of Elsinore sink into insiy 
eance beside that other thing which 1 
happened there. A King Hamlet and a I! 
Hamlet there were, if the old chronicler, ~ 
Grammaticus, may be believed, but they ° 
dated Kronberg Castle by many years. A 
pany of strolling English actors, of whom | 
were afterward fellow players with Shakes) 


ne 
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rd is yet preserved,—and to them, doubtless, 
ep he chose a Danish story, he went for local 
ring and scene. His description is as correct | 
( is picturesque. | 





-o the average British tourist, however, Elsinore 
1e actual as well as poetical habitat of Hamlet 
his father’s ghost; and if he does not quite 
ire to meet the one when he takes a moonlight 
y of the scene, at least he expects by plain 
light to find historic traces of the other. These 

th amiable Danes have taken pains to provide. 

Hamlet being dead,” says Mr. Rifs, “there had 

be a Hamlet’s grave, of course. The English 

rists demanded it, and in due course of time 
ere appeared a mound on the bluff marked with 
plain granite shaft that bore the name of the 
nv lanecholy Dane. The relic-hunters chipped it 
to pieces in one brief season. The hotel-keepers 
provided another, and it went the same way. 
When last I stood at Hamlet’s grave I beheld it a 
nighty heap of stones and slag, several cart-loads. 
My friend, one of the solid citizens of the town, 
nodded knowingly at my amazement. 

“We caught up with them at last,’ he said. 
‘We just have enough carted out from the glass- 
works every year to fill up the holes they made 
the season before; then let them go ahead. Want 
to go and look at Ophelia’s spring?’ 

“The dry ring in his voice did not escape me, 
and I begged to be excused.” 





® © 


FIVE THOUSAND AMERICAN POETS. 


The greatest collection of books of American 
poetry in the world is owned by Brown University. 
It consists of more than five thousand volumes. 
It was bequeathed to the university by Senator 
Anthony in 1884, and is known as the Harris 
Library. It is related that William Cullen Bryant, 
in the course of a correspondence with Mr. Harris 
concerning this collection, wrote : 

“Your work has amazed me by showing me what 
multitudes of persons on our side of the Atlantic 
have wasted their time in writing verses in our 
language.” 

As an illustration of the value of some individual 
books in this library it may be said that Mr. 
Harris paid one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
for an edition of the poems of Anne Bradstreet, 
the earliest poet of New England, who came over 
in 1630. Among other valuable first editions in 
the collection are Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline,” 
copies of which have sold for seventy-five dollars, 
and Whittier’s “Moll Pitcher,” which has brought 
one hundred dollars. The library is very complete 
in song-books, says the New Haven Register, 
college and fraternity song-books, masonic song- 
books, temperance song-books and song-books of 
negro minstrels, slavery and the rebellion. 

Albert Gorton Greene, the original collector of 
this library, graduated from Brown in 1820, was a 
judge of the municipal court and became an en- 
thusiastie biblophile. When he died in 1868 his 
collection of Americana, consisting of one thousand 
volumes, came into the possession of Caleb Fiske 
Harris, who had a great love of books, and bought 
in every quarter of the globe with little consider- 
ation of price. He died in 1881. Senator Anthony 
purchased that part of his library relating to Amer- 
ican poetry, and added to it his own fine collection. 
From him the library passed to the university. 

This collection, rich as it was, has been made 
more valuable by the addition of books procured at 
the sale of the private library of Thomas J. McKee 
of New York—such books as were not to be found 
in the Harris list. It is now possible to estimate 
American poetry literally by the mile, with the 
conviction that much of it is better for measuring 
than for reading purposes. 


® © 
ELOQUENCE AND THE PEA. 


Our worthy forefathers were fond of rhetoric,— 
particularly of funereal rhetoric,—and were not 
always quick to perceive the dividing line between 
the sublime and the ridiculous. They seem, 
moreover, to have regarded the extraordinary as 





contributing an added and kindred element to the 
impressive. Many of their epitaphs show this, | 
but few more completely than that of an estimable 
matron who perished untimely in Newburyport 
more than a century ago. 


Her tombstone on the crest of the burying hill is | of t 


yet easily legible, with no more trouble than | 
scraping a bit of lichen here and there, and kneel- 
ing to push away the long grass and intruding 
daisies. Thus it reads: 


Sacred to the Memory of 

= Mrs. Mary McHar 

The virtuous and estimable Consort of Captain | 
William MeHard of Newbury Port, who midst the | 
laudable exertions of a very useful and desirable 
Life, in which her Christian Profession was well 
adorned, and a fair copy of every social virtue | 
displayed, was, in a state of health, Suddenly 
Summoned to the Skies & snatched from ye eager 
embraces of her friends (and the throbbing hearts 
of her disconsolate family confess’d their fairest | 





Prospects of sublunary bliss were in one moment 
dash’d) by Swallowing a Pea at her own table, | 
Whence in a few hours she sweetly breathed her | 
Soul away on the 8th day of March 1778, aged 47. 

Chis Mournful Stone as a faithful Monument 

of Virtue fled to Realms Above and a sol- 

‘mn Monitor to all below the Stars, is 

rected by her Husband. 

Captain McHard also doubtless composed her 
e}\taph, and was proud of it. But unless he were 
famous for long voyages, it is probable that he 
co .ld steer his ship, if not his pen, on a less round- 
a! out course to its destination. 


® © 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION. 


VYhen the Duke of Saxe-Coburg died it was 
Stled that he had left a unique collection of nefs, 
W ‘ch are small models of ships executed in silver. 
[ly are very rare. The British Museum does 
he’ possess a single specimen, and at South 
K: \sington they are poorly represented. The nef 
beeved to be the finest in the world is owned by 
th isar. It was presented by Queen Elizabeth to 
th tsar of that time. 

_/ a€ collection of the late duke comprises more 
the: forty nefs, and is undoubtedly the largest 





THE YOUTH'’S 


and finest in existence. It includes beautiful 


teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Very little is known regarding the early history 
of these craft, but in olden days such models were | 
frequently presented by one royal personage to | 


| another. Their primary use was in the character 


of a table ornament and a receptacle for wine. 
They were constructed with the greatest care and 
skill, and unstinting pains were taken by the 
smiths to render them faithful models in every 
detail of the vessel they were meant to represent. 
As historic relics they are of great value, since 
the rigs and characteristics of the battle-ships 
and merchant vessels of the various periods are 
absolutely correct. The manufacture of nefs 
seems long since to have been abandoned. Their 
cost was great, a fact which no doubt helped to 
render them unattainable to any but the most | 
ardent collectors. 


BALZAC’S CONVENIENT TROUSERS. | Redfieild’s Weekly Philatelic Post. Size 2: 2 
from all over the world, as address in U.S. or Canada for 10¢., 3 for 95. 


In a little village in the heart of Touraine lives | 
a small, brown old man, says the London Onlooker, 
whose great pride it is that he once had the honor 
of making a pair of trougers for Balzac. The old | 
tailor delights to tell of his meeting with the 
distinguished Frenchman. 


When I got to the chateau where Monsieur 
Balzac was staying, I found him in the garden 
writing a novel. He was so busy that I waited a 
bit. any sheets of paper, covered with fine 
westing, lay around him. e would write a spell, 
then stare wildly about, and then go at it again as 
if he knew that a world was waiting for his words. 

After pending near and watching him a while I 
had to interrupt him to get his measure for the 
trousers. Monsieur Balzac was very good-natured. 
He smiled while I measured him, but he spoke 
but once. 

“No feet,” he said, as I finished, and returned | 
at once to his work. 

I didn’t know at all what he meant, but some 
way I didn’t have courage to interrupt him again 
to ask, but I met a servant and inquired of him 
what his master meant by ‘No feet.’ 

“Oh,” says he, “Monsieur Balzac wants his | 
trousers e without any openings at the bottom, | 
so that he can sit and write without having to pu 
on slippers.” 





WHERE THE WORLD STANDS STILL. 


Life in Persia does not move at the modern rate. 
In fact, it does not move at all. The people have 
a legend for everything, and they tell one which 
expresses their own inertia. Harper’s Weekly 
quotes it thus: 


Allah once said to his angel: “I will see this 
world which I have made.” 

So Allah and the angel descended, invisible, to 
the earth, and the first place they saw was France. 
There were railroads and tramways and theaters 
and picture-galleries. And Allah was disap- 
pointed, and said: 

“Ah, no! This is not the world which I made. 
I made none of these things.” 

So — journeyed to England, and there they 
saw mighty ships in the harbors and huge mills 
and fi in plenty; but Allah said: 

“Alas! this is not the world which I made.” 

And everywhere, as they travelled, hidden in a 
cloud, Allah looked down upon the land and said: 

“No, this is not it.” 

At last, in despair, the angel led the way to 
Persia, and Allah sat down upon a high mountain 
and looked upon every side. He saw neither rail- 
roads, nor tramways, nor theaters, nor picture- | 
galleries, nor ships, nor mills, nor schoolhouses, 
nor plent to eat. And Allah said: 

“Yes, this is the world which I made. Not a 
thing has changed. The people whom I put here 
have done nothing.” 

& Cay 


GREENLAND JOURNALISM. 


According to Captain Smith of the British bark 
Calcium, journalism in Greenland is in a rather | 
primitive stage. Captain Smith makes frequent | 
voyages to Greenland and is a recognized authority 
on the conditions of the country. The one editor 
in Greenland is a Dane of the name of Moeller, 
who conducts the only newspaper and enjoys the 
singular distinction of printing the paper for the | 
natives and teaching them to read it. 

Mr. Moeller is not only the editor and proprietor ; 
he is the reporter, printer, distributor and business 
manager, and “every two weeks he performs a 
long journey on skates to dispose of his journal.” 
Originally, says Captain Smith to a Philadelphia 
Press reporter, it contained only a few crude illus- 
trations, but gradually other matter was intro- 
duced, until now it contains articles on the affairs 
he day. This man actually taught his sub- 
scribers to read his paper, first introducing words 
then sentences, and now articles on the topics o 
the time. 

* © 


THE QUEEN AND HER ENGLISH. 





The shy and retiring disposition of Hawthorne 
has often been commented on. Yet on occasion | 
he could be quite as clever with his tongue as | 
with his pen, as is evidenced by this story from | 
Forward: | 


It pappenes in England. Mr. Hawthorne was a 
guest at a formal dinner given to one of the foreign 
ambassadors. The conversation had turned upon 
an autograph letter of the queen, which happened 
to be very clumsily expressed. 

“What do you think of the queen’s letter, Mr. 
Hawthorne?” he was asked. 

The man of letters was jy but he replied 
that it showed very kind feeling. 

“No,” persisted the wicked interrogator, “but | 
what do you think of the style?” 

Mr. Hawthorne was equal to him. “The I | 
has a perfect right to do as she pleases with her | 
own English,” he replied. | 


> & 


A CONFUSION OF IDEAS. 


Sir Henry Howorth, who was formerly a member 
of Parliament, is a writer of mark, certainly of 
research, says the Yorkshire Post, for his “History | 
of the Mongols” took many years of steady and | 
arduous inquiry. 


} 
A good story Sir Henry tells against himself in | 
regard to this work. One evening, while taking in | 
to dinner a lady who had been lightly primed as to | 
his Cc — there was a strange conversation. | 
“T understand, Sir Henry,” the y said, “that 
you are fond of do 8; so am I!” 
“Dogs, madam?” was the reply. “I really must 
plead guiltless; I know nothing at all of them.” 
“Indeed! And they told me you had written a 
famous history of mongrels.” 















COMPANION. 


Sound as beautiful, and beautiful as sound — the 
specimens manufactured in the sixteenth, seven- | story of teeth where Rubifoam is used. Prove the 


story. 25 cents. 
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Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., 
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, , List_ free. 
Cc. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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in the West are 
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restoration of keys in case they 
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Wilber Mfg. Co., 104 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
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Garden,” we are sure, 
contained many rare flowers and delicious } 
@ vegetables, which doubtless came from 


© our house, as we have supplied the most 
® discriminating people for over half a cen- 


tury. Our 1901 Catalogue of 


‘EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


> is the grandest yet—really a book of 190 pages—700 engravings and 8 superb colored 

A perfect mine of information on garden topics. 
To give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 

EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS AS CASH. 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), 
we will mail the Catalogue, and also send free of charge our famous 50-cent ‘‘ Garden’’ Collection of 
seeds, containing one packet each of Fubilee Phlox, Giant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, Pink 
Plume Celery, Mignonette Lettuce, and Lorillard Tomato, in a red envelope, which when emptied 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of goods selected from Cata- 


@ plates of Vegetables and Flowers. 


and returned will be accepted 
logue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


85 and 87 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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m F all the people 

that ever went west 
that expedition was the 
most remarkable. 

‘A small boy in a big 
basket on the back of a jolly 
old man, who carried a cane 
in one hand, a rifle in the 
other; a black dog serving 
as scout, skirmisher and rear- 
guard—that was the size of 
it. . They were the survivors 

of a ruined home in the north 

of Vermont, and were travelling 

far into the valley of the St. 

Lawrence, but with no particular 
destination. 

‘‘Midsummer had passed them in 
their journey; their clothes were 
covered with dust; their faces brown- 

ing in the hot sun. It was a very small 

boy that sat inside the basket and clung to 

the rim, his tow head shaking as the old man 

walked. He saw wonderful things, day after 

day, looking down at the green fields or 

peering into the gloomy reaches of the 

wood; and he talked about them.”’ 

The above is quoted from the opening 

chapter of 


By IRVING BACHELLER, 
now in its two hundred and fiftieth thousand. 


i 


WHO IS EBEN HOLDEN? The hero of a new novel that has in it the unwritten 
lore of the North Woods, the invigorating atmosphere of the mountains, the humor of 
field and fireside, the power of rugged character, the wisdom of the plain people. The 
most American of all novels. Everybody is reading it; everybody is talking about it. 
Here are just a few of the personal opinions concerning it: 


“A ferest-scented, fresh-aired, bracing and wholly American story of country and 


town life.’’— Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


‘‘An honest and homely character described with much humor and naturainess."’ 


—Secretary John D. Long. 


‘*A remarkable production, way and 'way ahead of ‘David Harum.’ '’—Mary &. Wilkins. 
“‘A kind of life not in literature before. ‘It is as pure as water and as good as bread.’’’ 


—William Deaa Howells. 


‘*As far above ‘David Harum’ as noonday is above dawn.’’—Amelia B. Barr. 
**] pass the word along: READ ‘EBEN HOLDEN.’ ’’— Margaret E. Sangster. 
12mo, Gold Lettered on Red Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.50. At all Bookstores, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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LITTLE stream in the cafion ran, 
In the cafion deep and long, 
When a stout old oak at its side began 
To sing to it this song: 


“Oh, why do you laugh and leap and sing, 

And why do you hurry by, 

For you’re only a noisy little thing, 
And a great stout oak am I. 

A hundred years I shall stand alone, 
And the world will look at me, 

While you will bubble and babble on, 
And die at last in the sea.” 


“So proud and lofty?” the stream replied, 
“You’re a king of the forest, true, 
But your roots were dead, and your leaves 
all dried, 
Had I not watered you.” 


The oak-tree rustled its leaves of green 

To the little stream below: 
“*Tis only a snow-bank’s tears, I ween, 

Could talk to a monarch so. 

But where are you going so fast, so fast, 
And what do you think to do? 

Is there anything in the world at last 
For a babbling brook like you?” 


‘So fast, so fast, why should I wait,” 
The hurrying water said, 
“When yonder by the cafion gate 
The farmer waits for bread? 
Out on the rainless desert-land 
My hurrying footsteps go, 
1 kiss the earth, I wet the sand, 
I make the harvests grow. 
“And many a farmer, when the sky 
Has turned to heated brass, 
And all the plain is hot and dry, 
Gives thanks to see me pass; 
By many a sluice and ditch and lane, 
They lead me left and right, 
For it is I who turn the plain 
To gardens of delight.” 
Then hurrying on, the dashing stream 
Into a river grew, 
And rock and mountain made a seam 
To let its torrent through; 
And where the burning desert lay 
A happy river ran, 
A thousand miles it coursed its way, 
And blessed the homes of man. 


Vain was the oak-tree’s proud conceit, 
Dethroned the monarch lay, 

The brook that babbled at its feet 
Had washed its roots away. 

Still in the cafion’s heart there springs 
The desert’s diadem, 

And shepherds bless the day that brings 
The snow-bank’s tears to them. 
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THE TUTOR’S TWO LESSONS. ~° 


ILL ROGERS had been a 
bright student in college, had 
had a year of experience on 
the frontier in the service of 
the government, had done 
postgraduate work in an 
Eastern university, and was 
teaching a year or two to get 
money with which to go 

abroad and take his Ph. D. Every one knew 

that he would make his mark. The faculty | 
hoped that he would come back as a professor ; 
the students liked him, and counted him both one | 
of the faculty and one of themselves. | 
There were in the college about a dozen young 
men, largely sophomores, who gathered together 
to discuss the “emancipation of the human mind 
from the dogmas of past ages,” and to glory | 
in their own intellectual greatness. To these 
young men it seemed a strange thing that Tutor | 

Rogers should be the brilliant scholar he was, | 

the well-read man in all modern sciences, and | 

yet a sincere and outspoken Christian. 

One day they asked him about it, and suggested | 
that he might be interested in attending a meeting | 
of their club. He promptly accepted the invi- | 
tation, and they proceeded with unwonted vigor | 
in their ready denials of faith in God, Christ | 
and the Bible. 

“Fellows,” said Rogers, at length, “if you are | 
determined not to believe these things, why don’t | 
you get the best arguments there are? 


& 





Those | 
you advance are the cheap oratorical quibbles 
of the lecture platform. There are much better 
arguments against the Bible than you have 
advanced. Hold on, and I’ll give you some.” 
Then they listened in amazement as he quoted 
from ancient writers, beginning with Celsus and 
Porphyry ; from philosophers, such as Schopen- | 
hauer, whose names they hardly knew; from | 
scientists, Huxley and Tyndall. He towed them | 
into the deep waters of thought, and plunged 


them into whirlpools of doubt deeper than they | 
had known; and then he said “Good night!’ 
and offered to come again. 

The cub sat silent for five minutes after he | 
had gone. Then one member asked, “Can Tute | 
Rogers know all this and still be a 


Christian ? | 





What arguments do you suppose he knows on | 
the other side?” 

The next day they waited on him again, and 
asked, “Will you come again, and tell us the 
answers to those arguments ?”” 

“Certainly,” said Rogers, “if you wish me to 
do so.” 

It was a quiet and thoughtful group of young 
men with whom he met next time, and Rogers 
began with a few earnest words on the need 
of open and honest minds to discern the truth. | 
Then he told them the reasons for his faith. 

It would make a long story if the whole were 
told, but the sum of it is this: The club con- 
tinued its organization, but with a new spirit 
and purpose, and with Tutor Rogers as its | 
leader. Before the year ended, the membership | 
had considerably increased, and the original | 





members, instead of shallow and argumentative | Ly 


skeptics, had become earnest Christians. 


| soldier 
. 
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COUNTESS POTOCKA AND THE SEER. 
T« Countess Potocka, in her ‘“‘Memoirs,” 


fascination for her. 
father-in-law consented to take her to visit a 
famous “clairvoyant.” The affair was managed 
with the utmost secrecy, all tending to increase 


The occult and supernatural had ever a 


her expectant awe. She was in a box at the | 
French theater at Warsaw when her father-in-law | 


summoned her away. The lamps of the carriage 
were not lighted and the servants were not in 
livery—necessary precautions, she was told. 


We drove rapidly for a lon 
many streets, she says. Finally we entered a dark 
court, where silence reigned. Some one brought 
a dark lantern and we climbed a narrow and steep 
staircase. Passing through an antechamber we 
were left in darkness before a door on which my | 


| father-in-law rapped three times. 


“Enter, my brother,” said a ‘sepulchral voice. 


| Beyond the door we found ourselves in a large, 
| dimly lig’ 


hted room in the presence of the seer, 
an aged man with flowing white hair and huge 
spectacles. 

The whole scene filled me with blind terror. 
After certain mysterious ceremonies I was asked 
if I would see the dead, the beasts of the Apoca- 
lypse or the absent. Terror-stricken as I was, I 
asked to see my mother, my husband and a friend. 
And then a black curtain opened as if of itself, | 
and through a thin mist I saw the box at the | 
theater which I had lately left, and the three 
people mentioned, who sat as if listening to a play. 

The features, the dress, the gestures were 
exact that I uttered a cry of as 
curtain fell and I heard shouts of laughter. 

My father-in-law drew me to the black curtain, | 
a it, and I saw, not Grong a mist, but oe 
distinctly, a lavishi bedecked ble, lighted with a 
hundred candles, about which all our 
supping jovially. I was dumb with amazement. 

y got up, they surrounded me. I could not 
speak. was unable to distinguish the realit 
from the imitation. 

“But where are we?” I gasped at last. 

“In the house of Monsieur 
by a thousand turns.” 

“And the mysterious entrance ?” 

me little back staircase, which you had never 





“And the seer?” 

“Monsieur de R.” (a family friend). 

“And the mist?” 

“Gauze.” 

“And the box at the theater?” 

“Painted on paper.” 

“And the banquet?” 

“A dinner-party.” 

The most surprising thing in all this clever 
deception was that the arrangers of it had so well 
calculated the degree of my courage and of my 
affection as well, and had guessed in advance that 
I should not trouble the repose of the dead, but 
should call up the very people my friends had 
planned for. 

a 


WEATHER - PREDICTING. 
A N earnest-appearing man called one day upon 


& 


the Secretary of Agriculture, in Washington, 
to make a novel proposal in regard to the 


distance through | 


After much persuasion her | departed. When she came back, however. 
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and she could usually show a better way for doing 
most ordinary things.” 

She was a most unconventional creature, and 
sometimes, in the country, went about with a man’s 
hat on her head, a stick in her hand, and a coach- 
man’s coat over her short petticoats. 

Her modest country place, with its wonderful 
garden, was the resort of many celebrities, who 
sought her to be soothed and rested after the 
exactions of professional life. One day a ludicrous 
scene took place there. 

Fanny Kemble was sitting in the swing. At her 

ennese composer, and 


feet were Dessauer, the V 

Chorley, a musical critic. Suddenly appeared the 
martial figure of Mrs. Grote, who hailed them, 
when searcely within epoekns distance, with 
some detail about dinner. Did the majority vote 
for bacon and peas, or bacon and beans? hen 
the momentous question was settled, she turned 
and marched away. 

Dessauer had been sitting up, listening, turning 
his head to one side and then the other, like an 
ntelligent terrier. He no knowledge of 
English, but Mrs. Grote’s movements were easily 
interpreted. Suddenly, with his hands and lips 
he began to imitate the rolling of a drum, an 
e into the martial air, ““Malbrook has gone 


the war.” 
To his horror, the lady faced right abou 
lanted her stick in the ground and faced 
The wretched 


ith an awful countenance. 





him w 





| bod 
t, like a | 


little man grew red, then purple, then black. He | 


was consumed by fear and shame 
“ 


Ah, 


she understood me!” he cried in his | 


agony, and rolled over and over on the ground as | 


gives a delightful account of a visit to a seer. | if he were having a fit. ° 


Mrs. Grote majesticall 
magnanimous scorn of such a puny a and 
, it was 


to plunge into the discussion of some musical 


| -_ ic, and the culprit could see that all was not 
| only 


jends were | 


nishment. The trying experience, which has not weakened the 
| bond between them, although it might have been 


| distene 
“4 distance on all our favorite d 


forgiven, but forgotten. 





AD was the story; now the book we close 
To hear the bluebird in the garden sing: 
Soon shall the heart forget the winter’s prose, 
Lost in the lyrie poetry of spring. 


Songs of the leaves that rustle on the tree, 
Of fragrant buds, of blossoms, grass, and 
flowers: 
How rich the gift of mirth and melody,— 
The voice of April glagdening the hours! 


* © 


WHY FATHER STOPPED. 


URING the last summer a very devoted 
husband and wife, living “not a hundred 
miles” from Boston, passed through a 


expected to do so. Thiis is the story, as they told 


it jointly to a sympattiizing visitor: 


“You see,” said “father,” “I have been taking 
deal of interest lately in measuring the 

ves.’ 

“I should think he had!” said “mother,” satiri- 


| eally, with the enforced patience of one who has 


| suffered much. 
You have come | a white rag on one of the spokes in the front 
| earria 





| 


| the 





Weather Bureau. He wanted to write out a series | 
of weather predictions for every day in the six | 


months following, have the head of the Weather 
Bureau do the same, and then let the Secretary of 
Agriculture, with the two sets of predictions in 


should come out the more nearly correct. 


The stranger offered to pay all the expenses of 
the test if his predictions failed, while if the 

roved better than the other man’s he wanted 

made the government’s forecaster. Since he 
would do this work for a trifling part of its present 
cost, he thought that the government ought to take 
advantage of his offer. 

The secretary asked Mr. Moore, the head of 
the Weather Bureau, if he wished to submit a six 
months’ prediction in this way. He replied that 
in common with scientific men overzwate he did 
not profess to be able to tell anything about the 
weather for more than three or four days in 
advance, as a rule, and that in a six months’ pre- 
diction one man’s 
the past, would be just as good as another’s. 

The incident suggests one of the great possibili- 
ties of the future. The person who will unravel 
the secret of the winds and the storms, so as to see 
them coming before nature’s own outward prepa- 
ration for them begins, will confer w 
a benefit which it would be difficult to overesti- 
mate. Think how convenient it would be to know 
with certainty for weeks in advance a suitable day 
for a picnic or an excursion! Predictions even 
for a few days ahead have been of almost incalcu- 
lable value, especially to farmers and mariners. 

Perhaps this secret will be forever hidden; that 
is the opinion of many. Others, reviewing the 
century past, regard almost nothing in the way of 
discovery as impossible. 


* & 


MRS. GROTE. 


ANY are the laudatory adjectives that could 
M be applied to Mrs. Grote, the wife of the 
historian. She was a woman of wonder- 
ful vitality, both of mind and body. “Her affec- 
tions, sympathies and impressions,” says one of 
her biographers, “were as warm when she was 
past eighty as they could have been when she 
was eighteen.” 

This buoyancy of nature was accompanied by a 
remarkable knowledge of practical affairs. A 
friend said of her: 

“She knew how everything should be done, from 
the darning of a sock to the building of a house ; 
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| my lap. 
| father 


| hand, keep a record for the period to see which | tell. 


| 
| 
| 


ess, based on the records of | 


m mankind | 


| 


| twins were clinging to a floatin 


“T should think he had! He tied 
ge-wheel, and wherever we drove he watched 
that a. 

“Why, of course I did!” said father, gently. 
“T had to. How should I have known how many 
times it turned? I should have lost count.” 

“Yes, he kept count,” said mother, wrathfully 
“and I held a slip of paper in my lap and jotted 
down the figures. Sometimes I did venture to 
remind him that we were really driving for pleas- 
ure, little as it might seem so. 

“*Father,’ I said, once or twice, 4 
sunset!’ And what would he say? ‘ - pine 

“*Father,’ I'd call, ‘only = hear that bird sing!’ 
But did he listen? Not he. ‘Sixty-three!’ says 
father. ‘Sixty-four!’” 

“She never could seem to see,” said father, 
courteously, “that I didn’t want to lose count. 
We couldn't go back and begin all over.” 

“Speaking of beginning all over,” said mother, 
her Tust anger evidently rising, “the last day o: 
August we had our quarrel. tell you what led 
up to it. You see, we’d been measuring all 
summer. We'd taken all the drives within twenty 
miles, and I was looking forward to the minute 
when father would say, ‘Now I’ve got all the 
distances, and to-day we’ll take a drive for fun.’ 

“The day came, that last day of August. 
know when I’ve been so happy as I was when I 
got into the carriage. I was going to look at the 
rees and the sky instead of a piece of paper in 

I was going to have a little talk with 
instead of hearing him count up to 
hundred. But what do you t) 

“There!” interrupted father. “Now you let me 
I didn’t understand it then, and I don’t now. 
I turned round to her—she was on the back seat— 


look at 


and I said, ‘Mother, we’ll go to Ryde x 2 and 
I guess, if you’ll set it down, I’ll just verify the 
distance.’” 

“T got mad then,” owned mother, firmly. “I did 


get mad! I got so mad that father promised he’d 
et the distances stand as they were. He wouldn’t 
verify a single one. And so we managed to have 
some pleasant driving through September.” 


Ca) 
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HOW MARGARITA SAVED THE 
to try all hearts. How one fifteen-year - 


CHILDREN. 
Te, night of the Galveston flood was a night 
old girl met the emergency is told by the 
Southern Churchman. 


She was the head and breadwinner of the house- | 


hold, for her father had died three years before, 
and her mother, twelve months ago, had given u 
the struggle of life. On this night } argarita looke 


out of her window and saw that the great Gulf of | 


Mexico was rolling in waves like mountains. 
Even as she looked the water rolled into her own 
street. Then it dashed against the frail wooden 
house, making it tremble. 

‘or a moment Margarita was paralyzed. The 
waves burst into the room through doorway and 
windows, setting the furniture afloat. Unless 
something was done, and done speedily, they 
would all be drowned. 

The girl collected her senses. 
sisters were all in the water. 


Her brothers and 
The four-year-old 
chair; the other 
three children were atting to the bedstead. 
She quickly lifted the twins and deposited them 


waved her hand in| 


T 


|—you cleared 
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Wading through the doorway, she pushed 
precious load before her. 

Steps, logs, barrels, débris of all descript 
floated in wild confusion, and she had to stee; 
— rouge. The water was up to her elb 
and still rising. She was afraid, but sweetly 
her heart stole the memory of some words | 
the Sunday before: ‘The Lord is my hel; 
She struggled onward, aiming for the great, fi 
founded government building. 

Once she thought all was lost, for a big ie. 
driftwood crashed against her door with tre 
dous force. Margarita warded off the next 
by receiving it _— her left arm. The arm s 
the raft, but afterward it hung limp at her 
broken by the violence of the blow. 

For a few minutes more the srone 7 
arm guided the raft, till Margarita felt the ste) 
the government building beneath her feet. I: 
none too soon, for the water was up to her . 
and she was weak with pain and exhaus 
With the words that had cheered her yet upo: 
lips, the brave girl tried to climb those steps. 

It was well that strong arms were there r. 
to catch her, for that effort was beyond 
strength. They lifted her up and bore her in 
and then carried the raft and its living bu 

«J into the building. The children were : 

ured, but it was long before Margarita reco, 

er senses and realized that her brave fight 
the flood had been crowned with success. 
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QUEER AILMENTS. 


HE vegetarian restaurants of London, on 
account of their low prices and careful 
cookery, are frequented by many persons 
not vegetarians. Usually they are satisfied, buia 
lady, whose maid accompanied her about London, 
was soon the recipient of a protest. 


“But, Mary,” she argued, “the food is palati)le, 
our plate,—and it is certainly 
wholesome. Why do you object?” 

“It ain’t that bad to taste, ma’am,” responded 

Mary, firmly, “‘but I don’t call it wholesome—io, 
ma’am, not when they fill a body’s plate with 
tomato and cabbage and parsnips and potato all 
at once, and give you fish-ball things without any 
fish in ’em, and goose things without any goose in 
‘em, and croquette things made all of mixed-up 
greens. Sure, ma’am, it gives me confusion of the 
stomach!” 
Another domestic recently discovered an ailment 
as new as this, and even more surprising. She 
was employed in a household where she overheard 
a good deal of talk about diet, and especially about 
the dangers attendant upon eating potatoes and 
other starchy foods, of which the mistress was 
forbidden by her doctor to partake. As to the 
reason why starch was deleterious, Bridget drew 
her own conclusions. 

One morning she appeared with a serious and 
alarmed countenance, and when inquiry was 
made, explained that she had “cricks in her neck” 
and her joints and all over her, and was feeling 
very queer—but at least she knew why. 

“And I'll never eat any mor tatoes, ma’am,” 
she asserted, earnestly, ‘‘for that that’s the 
matter with me. I ate a big one at dinner yester- 
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e 
*tis 


| day; and O ma’am, when I woke up this morning 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





a| 
hink he said to me?” | 


| from going ‘off. 





I was starched as stiff as a board!” 
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TRAGEDIES AVERTED. 


UBLIC OPINION cites some cases in which 
tragedies were prevented by unforeseen 


I accidents. 


A man who had planned a murder in a railway 
carriage, cunningly timing his attack for the 
moment when the train was pocuine no station 
and when no other train was expected to be in the 
vicinity, carried out part of the program to per- 
fection. His hand was on his victim’s throat, and 
all should have gone well, when a shout arrested 
his attention, the train slowed up, and he found 
himself a prisoner. 

A local “special,” put on at a busy junction, was 
the cause of his failure. The express had over- 
hauled the slower train, and the moment of passing 
had been the moment chosen by the murderer. 
The deed was witnessed and the express stopped. 

A party of desperadoes, having determined to 
rob a train, greased the rails on a steep incline 
that ran through a cutting. They were defeated 
by the small accident of the bank giving way 
beneath the feet of two of their number, who stood 
waiting on the edge, ge by fire on the driver of 
the locomotive below. e earth that gave way 
beneath their feet fell upon the rails, and enabled 
the engine to keep going until the top of the rise 
was reached. 

A banana rind once averted an explosion planned 
by anarchists. Proceeding on a féte 7 to the 
= selected, the man who was corrying the bomb 
stepped on the piece of fruit skin. He fell with 
such foree that the bomb at once exploded, and he 
himself was the only person killed. ? 

A wooden penholder, stuck behind a bank clerk’s 
ear, caught in the hammer of a revolver held close 
to his head by a robber, and prevented the weapon 
The robber took fright and 
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SHE HAD TO CHEW. 


decamped. 
MUSING, yet not wholly amusing,—since it 
illustrates the firm hold of habit,—is the 
Chicago Tribune’s anecdote of a woman 
who called upon an eminent local “alienist’ «nd 


& 


| insisted on seeing him at once. 


hand,” said the doctor, 


“TI had my hat in my 
| “and she had been told that I was in a hurry. 
She came across the room in a most leisurely 
fashion, however, taking three times as much time 





on the bed, telling the others to climb up there | 


also. 
coming on. The little, one-story house could not 
long stand against the fi From other houses 
Margarita could hear the voices of men calling to 
their families. There was no man here, nobody 
but herself to save the other five. 

Margarita had to think 4 
rose fast. She soon decide 
a sheet in strips, and fastened all the children 
together with it. Then she pulled the bed to the 
doorway, 
transferred the children to this i 


The water rose higher, and darkness was | 


we 


uickly, for the water | 
what to do. She tore | 


door from its hinges, and | 
mprov sed raft. | 





wrong. 
| “Well,” he said, “as nearly as I can mak 
this gun has a severe case of strabismu 
strong symptoms of astigmatism.” 


s the ordinary person would have done. She 
was chewing, an unusual wad of gum, a w!wle 
package, I should say. 

“She sat down slowly, and I asked her a q'es- 
tion. She looked straight at me and wen! oD 
chewing. I spoke again and again, but she »at 
looking at me and chewing in as much silence: #s 
was possible under the circumstances. Fin: I 
said to her: ‘ 

“*Madam, will you kindly stop chewing 
enough to answer my questions?’ 

“Then she burst out, sobbing: 

“*That’s just what I’m here for—I can't *! 
I’ve got to chew—and I’ve been chewing jus 
way for more than two years.’” 
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TALKING SHOP IN THE WOOD‘ 


. BLANK, a busy and successful 0: 
spent his summer vacation in the 
with his new shotgun. 

Noticing one oy that when Ly | the left 
barrel he generally brought down his gan 
when using the other barrel he invariably ™ 
he tacked a small target to a tree and fire: 
several times with each barrel, in order to 
the matter to a test. 


The result confirmed his suspicions. One 
was all right, or nearly so, and the other \ 
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SOMEBODY’S BIRTHDAY. 


HIS is somebody’s birthday, 
Just as sure as fate; 
Some little boy is six years old, 
Some little girl is eight. 
Some little boy is three to-day, 
Some little girl thirteen, 
Some little twins are exactly two— 
Two apiece, I mean. 





Some one is eating his birthday cake 
And laughing over the plums; 

Some one is counting her birthday dolls 
On all her fingers and thumbs. 

Some one is bouncing his birthday ball 
Or winding her birthday watch, 

Some one is not too wise or tall 

For birthday butter-scotch. 


Think of the beautiful birthday books, 
Think of the birthday cheer, 
Think of the birthday happiness 
Every day in the year! 
Every day in the year, my dear, 
Kvery day we’re alive, 
me happy child is one or two 
Or three or four or five. 
ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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CA’LINE. 


*Liza Ann found a goose’s nest in 
the marsh below the spring; it had 
eighteen eggs in it. The old goose 
was far from pleased at being discov- 
ered, but when she found that ’ Liza 
Ann meant her no harm, she made 
friends, and ate corn bread out of a 
little black hand. 

’Liza Ann was a small colored girl. 
Granny Cooper, her grandmother, went 
out to work six days in the week, so 
that she was nearly always alone, that 
is, until she found the goose’s nest. 

“Dis ’ill be a secret ’twix’ yo’ and 
me,” said ’Liza Ann to the goose. 

One day Granny caught sight of 
something white among the alders, 
and looking closer, cried out: “‘ ’Clare 
to goodness ef yer ain’t Miss Mary’s 
old white goose !’’ 

*Liza Ann’s heart jumped to her 
throat. “‘Dat’s Ca’line!’”’ she declared. 
“Her don’t b’long to Miss Mary; her 
b’long to her own se’f.”’ 

“Stop dat talk !’’ commanded Gran- 
ny. “Miss Mary don’t know what 
happen dat goose. Yo’ go right 
’cross to de house and tell her I done 
found her goose settin’ in de ma’sh.” 

“Dat’s a wil’ goose, and done 
flopped down yer out de sky for to 
rest herse’f. Her name Ca’line.” 

“TI don’t care what yo’ calls her. 
Yo’ clear out and tell Miss Mary I 
done found her.” 

*Liza Ann went lagging across the 
field on her unwilling errand. Ca’line 
had been her cherished companion for 
weeks, and the idea of separation tore 
her heart. 

“?Tain’t fair!’ ’Liza Ann muttered 
to herself. “Ca’line done laid dem 
eggs, and t’ink a heap of ’em. Miss 
Mary’ll be fur takin’ ’em away and 
sellin’ ’em to de huckster.” 

As she drew near the house she 
caught sight of a goose tied by the leg 
to a tree. She stood transfixed with 
horror. There was no getting over 
the fact that this goose was remarka- 
bly like Ca’line, who at that moment 
sat in the cool seclusion of the swamp. 
Tormenting doubts thrust themselves into ’ Liza 
Ann’s little head. She stood for a while irreso- 
lute, then turned toward home. 

Visitors had arrived during her absence. 
Granny, in the bustle of preparing supper, forgot 
all about the goose. She admonished ’Liza Ann 
to speak to Uncle Josh and Aunt Jane. After 
performing this duty, ’Liza Ann escaped, to 
assure herself that no harm had befallen Ca’line. 
She erept underneath the overhanging alders. | 
There on her nest sat Ca’line, looking like the 
ghost of herself in the gathering darkness. How | 
calm she was! How contented, and how horribly 
tame! There was no sign of flighty wildness; 
she moved. not a feather at ’Liza Ann’s approach. 
"Liza Ann’s heart misgave her. 

“Yo’ was mighty wil’ when I first knowed 
yo’,” she declared. “Yo’ spread yo’ wings and 
hissed, and made out like yo’ was skeered to death. 
Et yo’ b’long in de yard yo’ can go dere, can’t 
yo? Ef yo’ b’long to de good Lawd yo’ can 
dest stay where yo’ is!” 

Ua’line showed who owned her by remaining | 
0. her nest. ’Liza Ann was of the opinion that | 
she had no further concern in the matter. 

"he following week brought a surprising 
event: out of the eighteen eggs popped eighteen 
}°tow goslings. *Liza Ann was in a state of 
wild excitement. It was one thing to keep the 
presence of the quiet Ca’line a secret from a too 
cur ious public, but to hide eighteen enterprising 
little goslings she knew would be another matter. 
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Ca’line showed that she could manage her own | asleep in the sun; but when they come back | 
affairs. With eighteen goslings in her wake she | with a nice fat.gopher or a tender blue jay, Tom 


started over the hill, ’Liza Ann following in | is very wide awake at once, and claims his share 


suspended fear. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 
1 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


| of the feast with as much assurance as if he You hail me in March with delight, for I bring 


“Where dat girl goin’?’’ she asked herself, | always did his share of the work. 


| amazed at the decision of Ca’line’s movements. | 


The other cats no doubt feel the unfairness of 


Ca’line had eighteen hungry goslings to provide | this, but, either because they are too good-natured 
for, and like a wise goose she made straight for | to deny him this privilege, or because Tom is so 
| the well-filled troughs of the poultry-yard, the | much bigger than any of them that they are a 


| distracted ’Liza Ann in pursuit. 


She did not | little afraid of him, they never seem to dispute 


attempt to turn her back; indeed, from the | his claims. 


first Ca’line had gone her own way, and would ; 


| submit to no opposition. 





THE BUSY 


“‘Ca’line wa’n’t evah lost,”’ returned ’ Liza Ann. 
“She dest hid herse’f in de ma’sh, bein’ ’feard 


| yo’d take her eggs, and like as not tie her to a 


tree like yo’ done tied her sister.’’ 

Miss Mary was too intent on counting the 
goslings to catch the hint of reproach in the 
words. 
She and the goslings made a hearty dinner of 
meal. 


Miss Mary began to praise ’Liza Ann for | off. 


bringing back the truant. 


“She come back her own se’f,”’ said ’Liza Ann, | 


feeling the praise was undeserved. ‘I knowed 
where she was, but it wa’n’t my place to force 
her. She got her senses and knows what’s right 
herse’f.’’ 

Miss Mary asked ’Liza Ann if she herself 
always knew what was right, and ’Liza Ann 
said in defense: “I ain’t growed up. I reckon 


I will when I’m growed up.” 
S. F. BAKER. 
& 


THE CAT THAT OTHERS FED. 
A True Story. 


In a certain town in California there lives a 
very lazy cat. There are three other cats in the 
family to which he belongs, and they are all very 
smart. Perhaps that is the reason why Tom is 
so lazy—he thinks the other cats catch birds and 
gophers enough for four. While Graybeard, 
Dinah and Snowball are off hunting, Tom lies 


& 


Miss Mary was in the yard when the proces- ished in a very queer and unexpected way. 


Ca’line took possession of a big coop. | 


| 


} 


But, although Tom succeeds in his schemes 
for living without working, his laziness is pun- 
The 


sion entered. She gave Ca’linea hearty welcome. | blue jays, which are caught very often by the 
‘Where did you find her?’’ she asked, surprised. | industrious cats, have found out that Tom is too 


MOTHER. 


lazy to catch them, no matter how near they 
come; so, instead of being afraid of him, as they 
are of the other cats, they seem to despise him 
because he is not worth being afraid of, and their 
treatment of him is very amusing. 

Whenever they spy him near the orchard, 
where they come to get the fruit, they will 
fly to him and flutter around him, screaming 
and pecking at him until they have driven him 


“*Ho, you lazy thing!’’ they seem to be saying. 
“Do you call yourself a cat? You are of no 
more account than a rabbit. Why don’t you 


| catch us?’”’ and poor Tom has not even spirit 


enough to face them and frighten them away, 
but runs to find some one of the other cats, for 
he knows that the jays will not dare to come 


| near them. 


Sometimes, when Tom takes refuge in the 


| house, the jays will actually follow him in 
| through the open door, and keep up their teasing 


and tormenting, while he hides under tables or 


| chairs until some one comes in to drive them 
| away, when he walks off with dignity. 





RutH TANGIER SMITH. 


GRANDMA gave Ted a diary at Christmas. 
“T hope you will write in it every day until it is 
filled,”’ she said. Early in February Ted carried 
it to her proudly, exclaiming, “I’ve written it all 
through, every page! See!’’ 








The news that the winter is vanquished by spring. 
Concealed Crosswords. 

Miss Fox had a party and served, if you please, 

An apple, a damson and two pounds of cheese. 

A small pot of chocolate was mixed up in haste ; 

When I took a wee sup I questioned her taste. 

The guests were so modest, the guests were so 
meek, 

They sat on a sofa unable to speak. 

*T was really quite stiff for an hour and a half, 

Till some comical ice-cream made every 
laugh. 


one 


For this common admixture of custard and cream 
Resembled an antic young dairymaid’s dream. 


The hostess was happy and said, with 
a smile, 
“I wish one 
such style. 


ce 


juld always attain to 
Then some one cried “Fire!” and the 
_ guests their way wended, 
Miss Fox escaped quickly, the party 
was ended. 


2. 
BEHEADED RIMES. 
The auctioneer was sellin 


I feared my purchase might be —-; 
I find ’tis really made of —. 





Of such an enormous pair of — 

And reckless performance one seldom 
I trembled lest I should lose my —. 
Sometimes it’s a difficult thing to —. 
At last the agent has signed the —, 
And now we can rest and take our —. 
All in the darkness the man did — >; 


At last his fingers encountered the — ; 
He pulled at it till the trap did —. 
The and we ordered 


fruit was fine 


We never had known so low a —., 
And the children shouted and — and 





In foreign lands the custom’s 
That women help the land to —. 
At first the sight makes one fee] —. 





To see those children stand and —— 
When they are going to the 
On such a night; it’s black as 








Our Tommy was a pert young 
He called his teacher grave “a ——.” 
The teacher led him a pretty —. 





I saw him playing near the — ; 

But when I called him to the — 

To make him hear I was not —. 

He told us a fabulous tale of a —. 
Though we knew him so well we were 





slightly 

To think we had listened to lies at 
that —-; 

But peace was restored when our din- 
ner we —. 


umped so when I saw that —— 
ore my dress upon a ——. 


it 


Now isn't that a serious ——? 
3. 
INTERSECTING WORDS. 

oO > > oO > > o 

> oO > 0 > 0 > 

* > o oO o > > 

> * > 2 > * * 

al * 0 0 0 > > 

* oO — oO . oO * 

oO > > 0 > al oO 
Central word: Sentiments. Right 
diagonal: Discolored. Left diagonal: 
Withdrawn. Words across: 1. To in- 


jure by false reports. 2. Condescended. 
3. To talk idly. 4. Incited to evil. 5. 
Multitudes. 6. Small pieces of money. 
7. Clothed. 


4. 


ENIGMATICAL UNITED STATES 

HISTORY. 

1. Entrances. 

2. A much desired favor. 

3. Pet name for Elizabeth. 

4. A small, wabbly boat. 

5. To boast. 

6. A grassy field. 

7. Mightier than the sword. 

. A ball-thrower. 

9. Two intoxicating liquors. 

10. An overseer. 

. A male servant of high rank. 

2. A low land and to imitate a signature. 

3. A Welsh prefix, a river, a rug and a beast of 

burden. 

. A stinging insect. 

5. Another stinging 

3. A piece of Englis 

pencil. 

7. Part of a fence. 

. A noted English cathedral. 

. A thousand and a musical instrument. 

. A peak of the White Mountains. 

21. To look upon with reverence. 

22. Strong and hearty. 

23. A kind of moist earth. 

. A swain and esteem. 

. To grow dim. 


@ 


insect. 
h money and part of a lead- 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Scratched, craunched, screeched, staunched, 
squelctied. ; 


2. Shell. 

3. Gash. In town, saw nothing. It now hangs. 
“Wang.” On this. Song, in what. No night was. 
Hint, wagons. 

4. Nebo, boa, alone, lonesome, somewhere, 
whereas, aspen, penguin, Guinea, eager, Gerald, 
alder, Ernest, Nestor, orphan, phantom, tomtit, 
titmouse, mouse-trap, Trappist, pistol. 





5. BROWS 
ROMAN 
OMEGA 
WAGER 
SNARE 
6. 1. Boyeot. 2. Manifold. 3. Cognomen. 4. 
Attendant. 5. Nutmeg. 6. Indolent. 7. Seamen. 
7. 1. Styx. 2 Pan. 3. Pallas. 4. Hero. 5. 
Castor. 6. Amazon. 7. Clotho. 8. Ceres. 9. Saturn. 
10. Circe, 11. Juno. 12. Paris. 13. Nox. 14. Faun. 
15. Psyche. 16. Hymen. 17. Mercury. 18. Mars. 
9. Hector. 20. Atlas. 21. Siren. 22. Ulysses. 
23. Diana. 2. Ajax. 25. Calliope 


8. 1. Foliage. 2. Pardon. 3. Willow. 






























NUMBERS THAT PEOPLE PREFER.—Mon- 
sieur Delauney of the French Academy of 
Sciences has just announced the result of a} 
curious investigation concerning the ‘‘preferred 
numbers” of the inhabitants of different countries. | 
The basis of the investigation is a study of the | 
various denominations of money, postage-stamps 
and other measures. It appears that nearly all 
races show a marked preference for the numbers 
“two,” “three” and “five,”’ and their multiples. 
But the Mohammedans avoid the number | 
“three.”’ “Neither in Turkey nor in Persia,” | 
says Monsieur Delauney, “does one find a trace | 
of this number, and it is scarcely found in Egypt.” 
Among the French and other Latin peoples 
“two” and “five” are more popular than “‘three,”’ 
while the English prefer “two” and “three” and 
the Germans “three’”’ and “‘five.” The Chinese 
resemble the Latin race in their choice, while 
the people of India have a strong liking for 
“two.” The number “seven’’ is most used in 
Russia and other Slavie eountries. The higher 
numbers are not much used except in Spanish 
countries, as “11” in Salvador, “17” in Mexico, 
“19” in Spain and ‘31” in the Philippines. 
The people of Hawaii are said to be quite fond 
of **13.”’ 





| 
















































MASTODONS BY THE HUNDRED. — Af 
Kimmswick, Missouri, an extraordinary deposit 
of the bones and tusks of mastodons has been 
discovered. Although but a small portion of the 
deposit has been worked by the paleontologists 
who discovered it, the remains already unearthed 
represent between 200 and 300 individuals. 
Mastodons of all ages and sizes are included in 
the collection. ne 

GLIMPSES OF THE ANCIENT WoRLD.—The | 
recent expedition of Messrs. Maclver and Wilkin 
in Algeria has thrown light upon the prehistoric 
connection between Libya and Egypt. Resem 
blances of pottery are regarded as establishing 
the fact that the ancestors of the modern Berbers 
had elose relations with prehistoric Egypt. The 
explorers say the Berbers are essentially a white 
race, and are the true representatives of white 
Libyans pictured in the old Egyptian wall 
paintings. 


CoRAL REEFS IN GEORGIA.—To the minds 
of most readers the mention of coral reefs calls 
up a picture of palm-dotted islets girt with white 
sands in a tropical sea, but geologists find coral 
reefs in the midst of great continents. These, of 
course, belong to a past age of the earth’s history, | 
but on that very account they are extremely inter- | 
esting. During the past year several remarkable 
reefs of fossil coral have been explored near 
Bainbridge on the Flint River in Georgia. In 
one case a very large portion of the reef exposed 
consists of coral heads, some of which are more 
than a foot in diameter. Between 25 and 30 
species of coral have been recognized in these 
reefs by Mr. T. W. Vaughan. They are ascribed 
to the Tertiary age. 





PRINTS YOUR NAME. 


TTchEL PLAte. | 





POCKET STAMP 
PEN AND PENCIL. 


I5¢ 
POSTPAI 










MARKS 
ANYTHING 
STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMPCO, F30, NEW HAVEN.CONN 


TELEGRAPH Y 


Taught thoroughly and quickly. _ Positions 
secured. Expenses low. Particulars free. 
GEORGIA TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, SENOIA, GA. 


The EASIEST. TO RUN 
































MAI LLA! snd icint ubators 
MARILL, Money back varies 





it, Absolutely safe. Durably bullt, for 2c. 
C0. Bor 85 Rose Hill.W.Y, 


KENTUCKY BLUE-GRASS 


Should be sown during winter or early spring for 
best results, and can be grown anywhere in the 
U. S. or Canada with our Blue-Grass Seed, direct 
from the heart of the ideal Blue-Grass Country of 
America. We mix no cheap lawn-seed with our 
Blue-Grass Seed. Atrial pkg. of our seed, which 
we guarantee to germinate and make green ome. 
will be sent prepaid on receipt of a 5c. pkg. 
SOWS 1,300 Sq. ft., soc. pkg. sows 2,500 $i.00 kg. 
SOWS 5,500 Sq. ft. KENTUCKY SEED CO. bor Paris, K y. 

















Best of all & TESTED. 
r le Tp: or pack’ge & lots of 
= x T Ks with every order. 
= My ireat Big C atalogue 
Send addre.s for largest ; prettiest 
and Seed-Book, ever printed. 
“SHUMWAY. Rockford, Hl. 












viol, PIANO & ORGAN 


Self-taught without notes, by FIGURE 
MUSIC. We ship first instrament to each 
locality atan EXTRA BIG DISCOUNT, simply 
to advertise our goods & establish a trade. 
Ilhustrated & 100 Bargains sent Free 









Manufacturer, 
‘emple, CHICAGO, 











NATURE @ SCIENCE §]A 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 











Approval Seleetions 0% dise. 
546 dif. in album $1.50. 200 dif. 
China, Cuba, ete., Ie. Collec: 
tionsand rarestam s bought. 
Stamp paper free. sta b.1877. 

6 Century Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


incubation and eondin Sent for 6¢ 


Lin stem) Primed in 5} 
y DesMoines Ineubator vo. 
x ert oines. Iowa. 








Mekeel Stamp & Pub, Co. 





‘ood returns if invested 


STAMPS. 100 all  aimere rent genuine maul A SMALL ina Ce eee roe TEN er 

js tius, Nata ‘ape@® G. -» Cuba TE | 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Me Many ete., with nice Stereopticon for exhibition | 
ALBUM all for on ly. aoe. A splendid bargain. CAPITAL Write for 20 page 


Piastrated , free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Vptician, 49 Nassau St., N.¥. 


New and Extra 


1901 list now ready, FREE. Agents wanted, 50% 
com. L. B. DOVE R & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR ALL THAT SAILS. 

















A simple, practical, inexpensive device, | The Inducements 

attac Soler detached in 30 seconds, No GIBB to seli our celebrated Teas. Coffees, 

well or leakage. Self-adjusting, acts as Spices, Extracts and Baking Powder. 

ballast, stiffens boat, makes sudden tack- | Auto- 20 and 2 per cent. to agents. Freight 
: : . paid. For special terms address THE 

ing possible with safety—re-rights ca- matic Geta AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

reening boat. For small yachts, cat- 31 & 33 Vesey St., N.Y. P. ¢ 

boats, rowboats, canoes, etc. haar om ge Cen- 

bookie and peteo en on application. ter- 

H. wg AS 196 Safle St., 
Cinicage. 10 7 Chambers St New York. | board. 


fought | thoroughly. Total Cost, bi wy (telegraph ana 
——— writing), and room, 6 months’ course 
ft; t demand for operators ; sc ~4 aan 
ized 1874. Sores Dodge’s Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. 
with one 


CLASS PINS wroc. ine 


letters with ‘00, ’01, ‘02, enamel 

one or two colors, sterling silver tse, 
each ; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated 10c. 
each ; $1.00 a doz. Special designs = 
ie 





ee 
Maule’s (35 new things for 1901) 
Seed Catalogue 


You should, by all anae. have =. most 
_ is brimful and oe. with good | shines in 


frais, bulba, etc — it contains 

plants, 

novelties v = and flewers 

mever ~ KA before, has 136 large 

seven handsome colored te and bundreds 

—— It gives practical, up-to-date cul- 
ral directions and offers many =. 
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mote, wh 


fr fre 


may deduct fro: first order. 


e a mistake if you do not write to-day forthis 
the Novelty Seed ik of the year. Address, - 


 mannfectarers of Af a Dept AG 


HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 —— 
or NewYork, Buffajo, St. Louis, Kansas City, 





























Drums, Caters, 
en rite for 
illustrations, FREE; it gives og a 

for musi 


bands. LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams &t.. CHIOAGO. 


280,000 STUDENTS 
aS BY MATL. Our method of hel 


people to learn a profession while 
@ salary is explained in our circular: 


Sataried Positions for Learners 
leading to success in mechanical or electrical 


engineering or architecture. Write and name 
the subject that interests you. 

Internat’) Schools, 832, Scranton, 
Pa. 1891. CAPITAL $1,500,000. 


Miustrating 
Lé thy Mail 23; id. Newapaver 
fs prodtable work. Largest 


™individeal instruction adapted 





























IN TENNESSEE 

PEOPLE KNOW SOMETHING ABOUT COFFEE. 

A little woman in Rita, Tenn., ran up from 110 
pounds to 135 péunds in a few months by leaving 
off coffee and taking up Postum Food Coffee. 
She had been siek for a long time; subject to 
headaches and a general nervous condition, with 
stomach trouble, caused by coffee-drinking, and 
when she left it off and took on Pestum Food 
Coffee she made the change that cured her and 
fattened her quickly. She says: “I can now do 
as much work in a day as I want to, have ne more 
headaches, and feel like a new person. 

“People comment on how well I look and want 
to know what I am doing. I always say, ‘drinking 
Postum Food Coffee.” 

“My husband has been cured of rheumatism by 
leaving off coffee and using Postum, and his 
mother, who was always troubled after drinking 
coffee, has abandoned it altogether and now uses 
Postum three times a day. She sleeps sound and 
says she never expects to taste coffee any more.” 
Mrs. L. M. Edmondson, Rita, Tenn. 


























Home Adornment 


5 Choice Palms for $1.00. 


Safe arrival guaranteed. Each plant is 
a nicely characterized nota 
small seedling such as are usually sent 
out by mail. They are worth $1.80 at 
regular catalogue rates. 
FR EE To every purchaser and to 
all who write for it, men- 
tioning this paper, we will mail 
free our Garden Calendar for 
1901, the largest and most com- 
plete catalogue of Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs ever issued for free distribution. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadeipnia, Pa, 
















Samples Mailed Free. 


Our line this 5%, a the handsomest assortment of wall papers 
ever shown in the f you have only one room to decorate, write for sam- 
ples of our new designs and colorings. You cannot obtain the new styles in your 

local market or buy half so cheap. Our prices are 50% lower than last year and 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT EVERYWHERE. 

WE WANT AN AGENT in every town to take orders from their 
friends and neighbors, for which we 

re pay liberal commissions. We will furnish you with large sample books to sell 

from, showing hundreds of beautiful patterns, every design new. Selling wall paper 

by our method is a ov and — business, suitable for either men or women, 

and requires no capital or experience. It pays well from the start, for no one can com- 

pete with you in variety, quality or P.. en 13,000 agents now selling our papers. 

For samples or particulars about the agency, write to our nearest store. 
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me Johnson 1901 Bicycles, 
both for men and women, are the results of years 
of experience and hard study. The quality, price 
and guaranteed highest grade throughout have 
made them preeminent everywhere as 
Honest Cycles at Honest Prices. 
SPECIAL ROADSTER, $45.00, } 
Model 68, High- -Grade Men's, #35; Model 69, High- — 
Grade Ladies’, %36; Cus Cushion Frame, #50. Coaster (4 
Brake if desired, $5 extra. /(’s useless to pay more 
Not in the trust and under the market price. 
The name “ Iver Johnson” ona bicycle, revolver 
or gun isa guarantee of perfeet satisfaction. Ask 
your dealer. If he can’t supply you we will send to 
any address in the United States. Cash with order. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 
FITCHBURG, MASS. N.Y. Salesrooms, 99 Chambers St. 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson Bicy 
cles, Guns and Revolvers. Estab. 1871. Cata. Free. 
Harry Etkes and Major Tay'or, Champion Riders of 
America, win their races on Iver Johnson Wheels, 


Coffee Cost 


lady; said, ‘Blanke’s 
if colleen cost more : at first, 
: but their best brand, the ; 
ST. BLE 






























, ‘FAU ND,’ makes so’ 
‘! much -more: coffee either 
ty’. ; large or small ‘cupsthat I 


doubt whether it,really costs « 
more;-in: spite of: their trade © 
phrase, “it. costs’ ‘more, 
cause it’s worth more.’ 
* Write for booklet (frre) or send hijo for 
i! ‘lb can of Faust Blend—wbole, By 
¥ ee your dealer doesn't keep it, 


.Blanke's Coffee, i 















onosraph. fy five records 
lustrate: #7 
two ‘eltase It_is 


a Phonograph that will play and 
sing any piece on receipt of so 
small a sum. But we are large 
manufacturers and jobbers, and 


= make 

ourselves known is to offer some big bargain. Every 

one knows that a good phonograph costs Several dollars 

and records 50 cents each, but "3 will send the Phono- 
graph and 5 records on receipt of 2.00. 


Eastern Sporting Goods Co., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


RIDER AGENTS | WANTED 


wink A = — Cet 


\ 130 Models, "$10 to $18 


99 & 00 Models, high grade, $7 to$i2. 
hand Wheels 

od as new 
ory Geer? 
cost. We ship 










all makes and models, 
Great 


anywhere on app 
trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYOLE distribut- 


We have a 
























a: STOPS — INSTANTLY. my 
Not a Chewing Gum. oy 

Don’t take cheap substitutes. Insist é 
upon DENT’S; the original and only ei 
reliable. All druggists, 15 cts., or sent «i 

by mail on receipt of price. )j 
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* 
[ne OPENING OF PARLIAMENT.— The 


st Parliament of the reign of Edward VII. |5 


is opened by the king in person, February 
th. The king and queen, attended by court 
ticials and escorted by Life Guards, rode to 


\Vestminster in the royal coach, drawn by eight | # 


yses. When the procession reached the House 
»f Lords, the king led the queen to the throne 

, the hand, and the lord chancellor adminis- 
ered the oath. Then the king, wearing on his 
head a field-marshal’s plumed hat, read the 
speech from the throne. He again expressed 
his sincere desire to walk in the footsteps of the 
jate queen, and outlined briefly the condition of 
atiairs in the empire and the business which 
would engage the attention of Parliament. 

THe Borer WaAr.—Referring to the war in 
South Africa, the king deplored the loss of life 
and expenditure of treasure due to the fruitless 
guerilla warfare maintained by the Boers, and 
declared that their early submission was much 
to be desired on their own account, as until it 
takes place it will be impossible to establish in 
those colonies the institutions which will secure 
equal rights to all the white inhabitants. 

NAVAL RewARpDs.—The President sent to 
Congress, February 14th, a special message, 
recommending that the thanks of Congress be 
given to Rear-Admiral William T. Sampson and 
the officers and men in his command for highly 
distinguished conduct in the blockade of the 
Cuban coast and the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet at Santiago in July, 1898. At the same 
time the President renewed the nominations to 
reward the officers of this squadron which he 
made more than two years ago, beginning with 
the advancement of Admiral Sampson five 
numbers and Admiral Sehley three numbers. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy have been 
made hitherto by advancing the officers to be 
honored by certain numbers on the navy list. 
The method works injustice to officers who are 
“jumped” by depressing them relatively in the 
list through no fault of their own, as was illus- 
trated in the case of Captain Clark of the Oregon, 
who was worse off after the war with Spain than 
when it began, because of the promotions of the 
captains of the Pacific squadron. To prevent 
injustice of this sort the Senate added an amend- 
ment to the Naval Appropriation bill, under which 
officers who are advanced for special services 
will be carried as additional to the numbers of 
the grade to which they may be promoted. 

ANOTHER Roya WeEpDpDING. — Infanta 
Maria-de-las-Mercedes, Princess of the Asturias 
and oldest sister of the young King of Spain, 
was married at Madrid, February 14th, to Prince 
Charles of Bourbon. Rarely has a wedding been 
attended with more exciting incidents. For days 
previous there were riotous demonstrations in 
Madrid, Barcelona and other cities. The 
popular festivities which had been planned were 
abandoned because of the threatening attitude 
of the people, and order was secured for the 
ceremony only by putting the city under martial 
law, with General Weyler in command. Prince 
Charles is disliked by liberal Spaniards, who 
regard him as narrow and intolerant. When the 
engagement was announced in the Chamber of 
Deputies, 80 members manifested their disap- 
proval by voting against the reply to the royal 
message. The rage of the mobs was inspired 
partly by political antipathies, and partly by 
hatred of the Jesuits. 


No Prizse-Fient ix On1o.—The Jeffries- 
Rubin prize-fight, which was to have taken 
placeat Cincinnati February 15th, was “called off”’ 
because Judge Hollister, the day before, issued 
a permanent injunétion against it as a public 
nuisance, The judge, in his decision, denounced 
the proposed exhibition as brutal and demoraliz- 
ing, and declared that the mayor of the city 
and the promoters of the contest were banded 
together to commit a crime. Governor Nash 
had the state militia in readiness to stop the fight, 
if necessary, and has announced that no such 
contest shall take place anywhere in the state. 


THE PLAGUE AT CAPE Town.—To the 
ciher evils from which South Africa is suffering 
> added an outbreak of the bubonic plague at 
Cage Town. There have been severai fatal | 
ses among the natives, and the disease is so | 

~ Well defined that the govern- | 

ment has given notice to 
foreign nations that (€ ape | 
», Town is infected. As usual, | 
| Tats are the chief agents in the | 
“| spread of the infection, and | 
| energetic measures are being 
taken for their extermination. 
DEATH OF MAURIOER 
THOMPSON. — Mr. Maurice 
Thompson of Indiana, widely 
wn as a writer of fiction and verse, and one of 





NSURICE THOMPSON. 
ke 
th 


nature, died February 15th, aged 56. 
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Shirt Waist 





Good quality Madras—red 
or blue striped and plain 
effects —plain back — full 
front—long waist—sizes 30 to 
34 bust, 


98c. 


By mail, postage paid, Lc, extra 


Everything eo that Children wear—and al- 
ways the right things—can be ordered 2 mell 
from our de Send this ad. 
cents for Catalogue mae 


OVER 1,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Address Department 15 
60-62 West 23d St. < = « New York 
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LIVINGSTON’S Bite SEEDS 


: ot = Soe See. ; mw | on L-~ yes 
WHAT up - Cac. vin, 8 ,.0w7 | omato, 
10 CTS. 


‘s Ideal Cabbage, Livingston's Em- 
WILL DO. 





Juoumber, Livingston's Tip Top Musk- 
Lettuce and our 104 


erald 
melon and New Wonderful 
page Seed Annual. Send us back the empt 
bags and we wil! accept them at 5 cents eac! 
on any order amounting to 50 cents or over. 
Tue Livincston Seep Co. 
BOX 112 coLumsBuys, O 














Young and Old ; 


Should find nourishment in bread, and it is 

& cruelty to feed children upon white flour pro- 

caste, entailing upon them imperfect deve = 
nt and physical degeneration as well as d 


in Mills Flour 


AFINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 


is rich In GLUTEN and all thet goes to BUILD UP 
, youth and susTarn in old read 
rom 


— = brown. ot 
it ix ky 





Mrs. Rorer’s | 
Impromptu Cocoanut Dessert. | 


Cover the bottom of a dainty 
glass dish with sliced oranges; 
dust thickly with powdered sugar 


and it is the cheapest flour ever 
twill make more pounds of bread 
pa same weight of flour, and give more 
food value for the same money than any other 

flour in the world 
If — yr does not keep it, send us his < 
name and order—we will see that _ ' 
ars ' 











suppiicd, rad that the Flour delivere 
our Avoid substitutes. Send for fre 











Dress Goods 


from 


Direct “i Mill. 
Save One-Ghird. 
Samples free. 


MAKE your selection carefully 

at ? wed instead of hastily 
in a crowded store. You will find 
it more satisfactory in every way 
for we guarantee our 


Cheviots, Oxfords, 
Homespuns and 


Broadcloths 


to be the finest quality fresh- 
made goods—direct from 
the bomen. No seconds or 
mill ends. We send wu 
request a more complete 
line of 


FREE SAMPLES 
> —_ from than is wide, 
store. 
to $1.50 pery 

at 3 tm one-third 
store too 

Suitable for Golf, Outing, 
me - yt Tailor- 


Our beratsietin, i Sunsail cially 
adapted for S 
We cut any 4-4 desired. 





















103 Mill 8t., Tilton, N. H. 


TILTON WOOLEN ILL, 












and a layer of Dunham’s Cocoa- 
nut; then another layer of or- 
anges, continuing until the dish is 
full, having the last layer Cocoa- 
nut. Stand in the refrigerator 
for twenty minutes and serve. 


The Genuine Made only by 


FRAN MILLS 60, Lockport, WV. 3 


4], A PERFECT FOOD 
i] Si BAKERS 








This is one of a series of fifty 
recipe 8 pre pares by Mrs. Rorer for 
Dunham’s Cocoanut. Complete in a 
be autifuily illustr: ated book, FREE, 


6 Loeust St 


Dunham Manufacturing Co., “sc?tuc 








” LESS THAN ONE 
CENT A CUP 


{ 
EXAMINE THE PACKAGE 
YOU RECEIVE 
AND MAKE SURE THAT 
IT BEARS OUR 


TRADE MARK Collection of 


— 


Five Beautiful Varieties. 


WA ITER BAKER & C0. Limited 


ABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER. MASS. 


1 Pkt. Mammoth > = pel 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900, 


1 Pkt. Red and Scarie 


ALL FOR 10 Cts. 











“THE CHICAGO” 


TYPEWRITER 
ONLY 


$3500 


NOT 
$100.00. 





Gold Medal 
Chicago Writing Machine Co., 





awarded to “THE CHICAGO” 


R FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS, 


Dept. C, 


in cash or stamps, provided you send the ad- 
dresses of two of your friends who grow ff} 
flowers, and return this advt., or name 
paper with your order. It is "the best value | 
the money ever offered. Your mone 
turned and t atty I 


he seeds as a present, if not 
108 Boston Block, Minneapolis, Mian. 





We also furnish if deine 
with “THE CHICAGO” 
a complete course 
lar 

Gregg ote of 

SHORTHAND | «~@ 
taught by mail 
for $5.00. The 
same as tau 
by leadin 
leges for $50.00 
and up. 

Send for our | 
letters of recom- 
mendation. 


at Paris Exposition, 
in open competition with ALL Typewriters. 


U.S.A. 


S. WY. HAINES & CO. 

















94-96 Wendell St., Chicago, Ill., 
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‘ost charming interpreters of the beauties of 


-——_—— — 


asbestos — entire range riveted with best No 


Maj jestic Ranges 


to fit alle 


| ey ew — wood, coa 
, “A Model Kitc en, * SENT 
4 and — arrangement. This booklet 


get best cooking results from any range ; and 


New YorK SALESROOM, 
45 CLIFF ST. 


SOCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSD 


ently Great Majestic Ranges do their work in 
are different and distinct from all others — made in varie ty 


48 ; also in « erne hen coal and gas — for families or hotels. 
REE 


Majestic Mfg. Co., 
SSSos 


that will work equally well 

with soft coal, hard coal, 
wood or cobs —bake, roast, boil, 
seethe and fry pe rfectly — save 
its price in a year — and i f rightly 
used, last a lifetime. The reser- 
voir will not thump and steam 
you out of the kitchen—as the 
water is heated by contact, not 
with coil or pipe. 


Majestic 


Malieabie tron and Steel 


Ranges 


do it all; and much more — they 
will not clog with ashes or clink- 


HE perfection of all reservoir 
ranges is reached in a range 
















HAT is this — 
hosiery? Oh, how 
good of Mother to knit 
me such lovelystockings ! 
But no, these are ready- 
made, with the ‘Iron 
Clad’ trade-mark I’ve 
heard so much about. 
And Mother says she has 
stopped knitting her own 
hosiery because she finds 
these ‘Iron Clads’ both 
better and cheaper. Well, 
well, these are certainly 
the days of progress!”’ 


ers; nor allow smoke or soot to 
escape into kitchen — they cannot 
crack or break, being made of 
MALLEABLE IRON and cold roll- 
ed Steel (10 to 50 per cent. heavier 
throughout than any others)— do 
not subjeet you to expense and 
annoyance of all other cooking 
apparatus — flues lined with pure 
iron rivets — air-tight and dust-tight, conse- 
ialf the time, and with half the fuel, 


Yes, and don’t you 
forget that the best 
cotton stocking in 
the world for boys 
is our 
Improved No. 19 with Eripte Knee. 


If your Goat doesn’t keep them, send 25c. 
for sample pair, prepaid. tate size —t 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 


ey! 


onditions and every purse—with or without water 


Half the bad cooking is due to defective 
tells ‘How a Kitchen Should be Arranged” to 
tells all about Majestic Ranges. Postal brings it. 


2026 MORGAN STREET, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. ' 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN _BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning qour paper will not. enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew cubseriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

‘oO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








ONE DOCTOR’S OPINION. 


PHYSICIAN who had resided 
in a small town for nearly a 
quarter of a century, and had 
ace lated a pet q 
was in a reminiscent frame 
one day, and said to a friend: 

“It may seem strange to 
you, but three-fourths of my 
practice is among the farmers 
living within a radius of ten 
miles around this town. I 
have travelled every road and lane in this neigh- 
borhood hundreds of times, and know every foot 
of them. Farmers ought to be the healthiest 
people alive, but there is somebody sick in their 
families nearly all the time. They habitually eat 
too much. Their systems become clogged, and 
instead of starving themselves well, they send for 
the doctor.” 

“Why don’t you tell them so?” 
friend. 

“T used to do so, but it offended them, and they 
dismissed me and sent for some other doctor. So 
in many cases I have given them mild medicines, 
and told them they must eat little or nothing for 
two or three days, in order to give the medicines 
a chance to take effect. Town people overeat, 
too, mind you, but for reasons easily explained 
they don’t eat as much or as hearty food as the 
farmer and his family do. By the way, Chester,” 
he said, turning to his office assistant, who had 
just come in, ‘didn’t Uncle Hank Roughrider, 
just south of town, kill his hogs two or three days 
ago?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Chester. 

“ll have a call to attend a case of malaria or 
something of the sort in that family, from eating 
too much sausage and pigs’ feet, inside of twenty- 
four hours,” predicted the physician. 








asked his 


And even as he spoke Uncle Hank Roughrider | 


drove up to the office, tied his horses to the 
hitching-post, and hurriedly came in. 


e & 


WOOD -RATS. 


HE mischievous little animals popularly 

known as wood- and bush-rats have been 

the pest of hunters and miners from the 
Rockies to the Pacific coast. 

Their nests are usually built in the lower 
branches of trees, but occasionally are found in 
a secluded place on the ground. 

A large quantity of sticks is gathered, and care- 
fully made into a dome-shaped structure, often 
ten feet high and six feet wide. There aregseveral 
openings into the center, leading to the nest 
proper. This is made of the inner part of bark, 
dried grass, leaves, or anything available. Cactus 
spines are sometimes heaped around the nests, 
and are supposed to be used as a protection from 
coyotes and other enemies. 

The wood-rat of the Pacific coast is larger than 
its Eastern cousins, and differs from them in some 
important particulars. Almost any old settler can 
tell stories of its depredations, with results which 
are sometimes tragic, but often comic. 

A stranger came into a mining-camp one day, 
and asked for work. He was unknown and pen- 
niless, and in some manner incurred the dislike 
ofthe men. In spite of this he was set to work, 
and proved an industrious man. The owners and 
men all slept in one large cabin, and soon after 
the arrival of the newcomer, small articles belong- 
ing to different persons began to disappear. 
Almost everything lying around loose would be 
taken, and suspicion at once pointed to the unwel.- 
come stranger. 

The climax was reached when a bag containing 
a hundred dollars’ worth of gold-dust was missing. 
The newcomer was about to receive the summary 
punishment inflicted in those times, when a wood- 
rat’s nest was discovered in the attic over the 
cabin. 


ven to sub- | 


| 
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a quantity of stuff was stored in the adjoining | 
buildings. In the main house, containing the 
kitchen and dining-room, a lot of packing tor the 
engine was put, and half a dozen kegs ot spikes. | 
There were tools and cooking utensils tn the | 
closets, and a large range in the kitchen. During 
the time that work was stopped at the mill, the 
place was not occupied for several years. Its 
only guests were tramps, who broke into it and 
used it as a temporary shelter. 

When the owner entered the house after an 
absence of two years, a remarkable object at- 
tracted his attention. It was a structure which | 
covered the entire top of his range. This was a} 
rat’s nest—the outside made of spikes, which ' 
were arranged with precision, the points outward. | 
The central part, or nest proper, was made of fine 
fibers of hemp packing, 

Interwoven with the spikes and around the 
nest were found the following articles: Three | 


| butcher-knives; a large carving-knife, fork and 


steel; several dozen table forks and knives; some 
plugs of tobacco; the outer case of a silver watch 


| in one place, the glass in another and the works 





It contained all the missing things, even | 


the precious metal. and the stranger just escaped 


suffering for a crime of which he was innocent. 
One of the most remarkable anecdotes relating 


| now,” said Norah, with a coy smile. “I’ll have 


to a wood-rat’s nest was told by a retired mill- | 


Owner. When work on his sawmill was ended, 


in another; most of the small tools on the place; 
some large augers, and a purse containing a little | 
money. 

The mill-owner, after carefully examining the 
nest, said it was the most curious one he had ever 
seen. The heavy iron articles used in its con- 
struction, and their studied arrangement, showed 
a superior order of intelligence and unusual skill. 
He could not at first imagine where the purse and 
watch came from, but concluded that they must 


| have been taken from some tramp who was enjoy- 


ing sound sleep in the rat-haunted building. 
MARY PEABODY SAWYER. | 
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CHASING A BEAR. 


Any one who has seen a bear walk knows how 
slowly he seems to move, and his run is a shuffling, 
lumbering gait that is comical to witness, unless 
he happens to be running after you. But a bear 
moves pretty fast. notwithstanding appearances, 
and the grizzly, which ‘looks to be clumsier than 
the brown or black bear, can cover ground faster 
than the average saddle-horse. A Philadelphia | 
exchange prints this story of an Arizona sheep- | 
rancher: 


He was riding in the foot-hills when he saw a 
big, awkward silvertip. He had a rifle, but was 
not certain he could kill the bear at one shot, and 
knew that he would get into trouble if he missed. 
So he gave a regular cowboy yell, and the bear 
started away in alarm. 

The man gave chase, at the same time keeping 
up the piercing yell, and he soon noticed that the 

izzly was getting farther away. He continued 

he chase for nearly two miles, until the bear 
disappeared in the mountains, and he had not 
gained a foot. 

In going back along the trail, he noticed places 
where the bear made jumps of en or 
twenty feet, and the ground had been cut ae 
his claws so that it looked as if a harrow had been 
run over it. It is evident that a man would have 
no show running a foot-race with a grizzly. 
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THE VOICE OF EXPERIENCE. 


Two crows hovered over the edge of the corn- 
field. Beneath them stood a solitary figure in 
feminine attire, not-of the latest mode, although 
that did not interest the crows, whose eyes were 
not fixed on fluttering skirt or jacket, but on the 
green shoots of the young corn. 


“T’m sure it isa woman,” said the younger crow, 
nervously. 

The old crow jeered loudly. ‘It’s a scarecrow.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Would a woman stand all day in one spot with 
no one to look at her?” 

The report of a gun cut short the young crow’s 


reply. 

“T told you so!” the old crow chuckled, after a 
swift glance at the figure beneath them. “A 
woman would have run. Come on!” 


S 


LIFE-SAVING POLITENESS. 


Patriotism and politeness are great virtues, and 
a Japanese physician, Doctor Aoyama, owes his 
life to the fact that he possessed them both in high 
degree. 


He had caught the Plague, and was dying for 
need of the food which, in his delirium, he refused 
to take. His nurse was in despair, but finally 
conceived the idea of playing upon his patriotism 
4 filling a goes with liquid nourishment and then | 
offering to drink to the health of the mikado. 

This was repeated until, ardent patriot as he 
was, the doctor felt that he had honored his soy- 
ereign enough. 

Then his politeness was appealed to, the nurse 
ae a toast and reproaching the sick man 
or not joining in it. In this way the patient’s 
strength was maintained until the delirium sub- 
sided and he became convalescent. 


® & 





AN IRISHMAN’S CALENDAR. 


It is always fair weather with the residents of | 
the Emerald Isle. The tourist may be drenched 
to the skin with the wettest of rain, but every | 
native he meets will assure him that it is “a foine | 
day.” | 

It is only when an Irishman takes his pen to 
write that he numbers something beside the sunn 
hours, as in the effusion below, which is marked 
by rather more truth than poetry: 

Dirty days hath September, 
April, June and November. 
From January up to May 

The rain it raineth every day. 
All the rest have thirty-one 
Without a blessed gleam of sun; 


And if any of them had two-and-thirt 
They'd be just as wet and twice as dirty. 


® & 


NOT SO BAD. 


“Norah, will you marry me whin I come back 
from the war?” demanded Mr. Herlihy of his 
sweetheart. 


“It’s mesilf that’s not prepared to give me answer 
it rrety when you're coming home, Jim.” 

“Well, that’s not so bad,” said Mr. Herlihy, 
after a moment's reflection. “Just tell me the 





wan thing now, darlint—will it be yis or no?” 


COMPANION. 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ give im- 








mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 2 cents. [Adv. 
AT HOME3=: pronege for a 
< good position. We 
ac 

Office Work, Shorthand, Letter Writ- 
ing, Englishand Civil Service courses 

way. a situation secured by students. 

Ly ye Cata. free. 1 


h Bookkeeping, Business Forms, 
by Mail, or at our school, in a orough, practical 
i 46 Years’ 

Bryan ‘£ ratton’s College, 
No. 401 College Building, Buffalo. WY. BY MAIL. 








Ramona 
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Athena 
Sugar Wafers 


Suitable to serve at the 
banquet board or as 
light refreshment 


with tea or ices. 


Sold everywhere 
in sealed tins. 





MARCH 7, 1901. 
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The New 
Suits ond Skirts 
for Easter. 


WELL-MADE and 
properly finished 
garment fits you and is 
—e ee ewan 
roperly sponged, wear 
oa ont wil net shrink. 
Our new suits and skirts 
for Spring embody all 
of these qualities. Made 
to order—to your meas- 
ure—from the samples 
which we send you at as 
little prices as these: 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$8 up. 
Visiting Costumes, 


Lined throughout with 
excellent quality taffeta, 


$15 up. 

New Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, 
$5 up. 

Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Wash Dresses, 
$4 up. 

We 


Pay 
Express Charges 
verywhere. 





Whatever we send you must fit and give you satis- 
faction. If it,does not, send it back, and we will re- 
fund your money. It’s your good-will we want most. 

Catal and S les will be sent /ree as soon 
as you ask for them—by return mail. © Your order, 
too, will have personal attention—the kind of atten- 
tion which you would give it yourself, if you were 
having a garment made under your own eyes by 
your own dressmaker. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK Co., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 









































Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, including 
grapes. Ornamental Trees, Evergreens 
and Shrubs for public and private grounds. 
Shade Trees for streets. Hardy Roses, 
Hardy Plants, Climbers, etc. 


Our beautifully fllustrated catalogue, 
with practical hints for planters, FREE. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Established over 60 years. 


—— 






























Perfection 


(THE YELLOW FELLOW.) 


make it—as perfect as the 


Racers, Tandems 
and Bevel-Gear Chainless 


Crescent Sales 





Strength, Beauty and 


Are expressed in every line of the 1901 


Each past of Sa Sams & on pestest 0b wo teow haw to 
comp wi . story o 
perfection is fully told and well illustrated in our new cata- 
logue. It will give you information that you should have, 
for your own satisfaction, before buying any wheel. Sent free. 


Roadsters, Light Roadsters, Track 


Cushion Frame 
2 2 # 


for Men and Women for 
$25 $40 $50 $75 $80. 
See Them at Our Local Agent’s Store if Possible. 
Department, 








“If It’s Yellow It’s a Stearns.” 
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THEIR LAST DAY ON SHIPBOARD. | 

<\< hundred immigrants were aboard this big 
Freach liner out of Havre for New York. It 
had been a discouraging trip for most of them— 
chilly, foggy weather in great part, and just 
enough sea to keep them thinking of their 
stomachs much of the time. After four days 
out they were looking on the world with dull 
eyes. but as we neared the time when the ship | 
was due in New York Harbor they began to | 
revive. 

The sight of Nantucket Shoals light-ship at 
about noon of the seventh and last day affected 
all hands as with electricity. This thing aroused 
their curiosity. What was it and why? What 
sort of ship was it, this without sails or sign 
of steam, and why was it out there all by itself 
doing just nothing? There were other ships in 
view, but of a kind seen before, some only a 
little way off, with sails and catching fishes, and 
a big one with the chimneys making steam like | 
this big one of France. Truly, a funny thing 
that light-ship, and this new country would yet 
afford some marvelous sights! 

After supper came the first sight of land—the 
easterly end of Long Island, whose low hills 
showed redly to the north in the rays of a quick- 
setting sun. With this first stimulating glimpse 
of America, the steerage took position on the 
starboard rail and prepared to sit up till the end 
should come. 

They were soon entertained by queer things— 
away off as far as a man could see. The! 
Arabians, particularly, bent their brows in | 
intense efforts to make it out. Something like | 
this they had seen before from other ships that | 








STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


passed in the dark, but here!—so immense!— 
‘such a great big red eye!—and it came and went 
at the same spot always! 

But later, farther west, nearer the New York 
end of the island, when the lights of the beach 
resorts flashed out, then was the steerage really 
stirred. All that could squeeze up crowded to 
the rail and leaned over, breathless. Long, 
illuminated piers, and now and then a brilliant 
steamer bore into view. 

As we were too far away to catch any sound 
from the people ashore, the dazzling leagues of 
light remained a mystery to these wanderers— 
possibly the lights of great people’s palaces, they 
guessed. But the people on the excursion-boats 
were sufficiently near and noisy, and at all times 
their bands played loudly, so that our voyagers | 
had an idea of what it meant—the rich Americans 
out for a pleasure sail! The magnificence of | 
such life—ah ! 

Most thrilling of all was a display of fire- 
works from Rockaway, or some place thereabout. | 
Egyptian voices chanted, Armenian voices cho- | 
rused, and the little Arabians echoed when the 
dazzling green and gold, silver and blue, red and 
yellow ingots burst from out of a fiery comet in 
thesky. ° 

“0-0-0-h-h !”’ they gasped at the wonderful 
shower of sparks, and some came near to falling 
overboard in their efforts to get nearer the beau- 
tiful vision. We wondered if anything in the 
folk-lore of the desert had prepared their childish 
souls for this. 

By and by two opposing set pieces sputtered 
gloriously. They shot preliminary bombs at 
each other, and then flashed into full outline. 
'wo ships of fire were these. ‘What ships? 
What ships?” demanded the interpreter, an 
Italian who could make himself intelligible to 
West and East alike. 

We chose to consider them as Admiral Dewey’s 
flag-ship and a Spanish foe, and so informed the 
interpreter, Had they ever heard of Dewey? 

He passed the word along. “Ah—Dew-ee!”” 
Who had not heard of Dew-ee? “Great, most 
ettrions—ah And which was the Dew-ee 
Sip 

“The most fiery one—that which is remaining 
the | ngest.’’ 

“Ah, yes, great Dew-ee!” His name rioted 
alone the rail among the Greeks and Italians, but 
the \siaties remained mute. ‘The desert, seem- 
ingly. obtained small news of sailormen. The 
Weakening resistance of the Spanish craft was 
hote| with apparent satisfaction, and his ultimate 

' 


| they were coming. Anything might be expected 


| the town; but she had given her love to a hand- 
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oblivion raised a fine round echo. The show 
would have seemed more effective to American 
passengers if Dewey’s flag-ship had not sunk, 
too. 

There was more of the same thing along 
the way. Our immigrants’ wonderment lasted 
through it all. Indeed, it was a most miraculous 
land that threw such marvelous sights to the 
high sky and the wide ocean! Unquestionably, 
the effect of the illuminated beaches and the 
gorgeous fireworks was to deepen a preconceived 
impression that it was a lavish land to which | 





here. The immigrants looked above and around 
as if new magic might jump out of the clouds or 
the sea. 

Even after the ship had anchored and they 
were told she would go no farther that night, 
it made no difference—they held the deck all 
night long, gazing out, with what thoughts we 
may not guess, on the myriad lights of the 
harbor and the great city beyond. 

JAMES B. CONNOLLY. 
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THE STORY OF THE CLOCK. 


Treasured by a family at White Plains, New 
York, is a large old-fashioned clock, an heirloom 
with which is connected a most tragic story of | 
Revolutionary days. 

Pretty Polly Carter, “Crazy Polly’’—a merry, 
laughing maiden, a sorrowful, aged woman. | 
What lies between the two types the old clock | 
could tell if it spoke. Within the British lines 
at White Plains stood the old Carter house. | 
Polly, the only child, was one of the belles of 





some lieutenant in the Revolutionary army, and 
she was too loyal to bestow any favors on the 
British officers, who cast longing eyes on “pretty 
Polly Carter,’’ as she was called. 

One day the daring lieutenant crossed the 
enemy’s lines, and came to see his sweetheart. 
The moments sped all too quickly for 
the lovers, and it was nearly sunset 
when there sounded a heavy knock at 
the door, and three British officers 
sought admittance. Polly was fertile 
in resource. She knew full well that 
if the lieutenant were found there he 
would be arrested, and would probably 
be shot as a spy. 

“Quick !”? she whispered. “Get in- 
side the clock !”” ° 

A moment later she turned, smiling, 
to greet the officers. They asked for 
refreshment, which was given them. 
As they were leaving, one said to 
another, “See what time it is.’’ 
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This officer turned, went up to the 
old clock and exclaimed, ‘“‘Bah! The) 
old thing has stopped !”’ and then, in a| 
spirit of wantonness, thrust his sword | 
through the panel and rejoined his companions, | 
and they rode away. 

Polly then ran eagerly to release her lover. 
She paused for a moment, wondering at a dark, 
tiny stream which was trickling from beneath 
the old clock. She opened the clock door, and | 
the lieutenant fell forward into her arms, dead! | 
That cruel thrust at the panel had pierced his 
heart. 

Poor Polly! She lived to be an old woman of 
ninety years. Her sad story was forgotten by 
the younger generation, and they, mindful of her 
eccentricities and lonely life, called her “Crazy 
Polly.”” From the day of her lover’s death the 
old clock was silent. It was never wound during 
her lifetime. 


FLOATING SLATE. . 


Prof. Erland Nordenskiold, the son of the 
famous Arctic explorer, saw a curious sight 
while rowing in the long and narrow channel 
of Ultima Esperanza, on the southwest coast of 
Patagonia. He observed fragments of slate 
floating on the surface in larger or smaller 
clusters. The New York Sun tells the story 
and explains: 

The stones had evidently drifted out from the | 
beach, which was covered with similar fragments | 
that had fallen from the slate cliffs behind. The | 
surface of the stones was dry, and they sank | 
at once if they became wet through the movement 
of the swell. 

The fragments contained no air-cavities that | 
were perceptible to the naked eye, but it was | 
found that small gaseous bubbles were attached | 
to the under surface of the floating stones, and 
these bubbles were also found on stones at the 
fringe of the beach, where they were being 
continually washed into the sea and went floating 
away. The greasy surface of the slate fragments | 
also helped to keep them afloat by preventing | 
water from adhering to them. 

This unusual phenomenon is of geological | 
interest. Professor Nordenskiold believes that 
considerable solid matter is transported in this | 
way for greater or less distances. Thus new | 
strata that are now forming at the bottom of the 
sea may have a considerable admixture of these 
fragments representing a far distant geological 
age. 

Perhaps some geologist, centuries from now, 
may puzzle his head over the question how this 
foreign material was introduced into the later 
rock bed. 
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A SPECIAL GIFT to ~ 

every subscriber who, aS 

SZ 

ae «between October 25, ar 
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aS 1900, and September KH 
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© 20, 1901, shall send us a 
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FIVE New Subscrip- as 
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%€ tions to The Com- “ae 

s% : 2 

a<° panion, === aS 

s% 2 
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a. HIS COASTER-BRAKE “aS 
> 

as is offered as a Reward AS 

S% for Perseverance, and is se 

given in addition to a Me 

y Premium on each of the a 

AS j ; sided AS 
~ five new subscriptions that 3 

aN may be sent us within the RIDING FIFTY MILES, xk 

3% above dates. ===. -—- PEDALING BUT THIRTY-FIVE. eG 

HE MORROW BRAKE, the pioneer in this new free-wheel device, 

SK is the greatest auxiliary ever attached to a bicycle, excepting only sik 

pneumatic tires. They greatly reduce labor, enhance the pleasure of s% 

s% riding and give universal satisfaction. === —Ss= 


HE THOUSANDS ALREADY SOLD have withstocd the severest 3% 
tests for wear and tear. Every rider should equip his wheel with gy 











one of these attachments. Our SPECIAL GIFT OFFER brings it 4 

“© ~=within the reach of every subscriber to The Companion. === = 
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HOW TO ORDER = 

. TS 

Ze WHEN ORDERING STATE THE NUMBER OF KD 

. TEETH IN REAR SPROCKET, THE WIDTH = 

i OF CHAIN, ALSO THE NUMBER OF HOLES bo 

IN THE HUB. = =a = K) 

ss LL COASTER-BRAKES ordered of us will be delivered at any wy, 
RA Express Office in the United States, charges prepaid by us. 
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* iting Desk. = * 
o and Writing Desk. ag 
Me ) we 
7s A SPECIAL GIFT to every subscriber who, between 7% 
3 October 25, 1900, and September 20, 1901, shall send us SK 
$< FIFTEEN New Subscriptions to The Companion. se 
% HIS GIFT is offeredas 3% 
2% a Reward for Persever- se 
4 ance, and is given in addi- Ko 
aS tion toa Premium foreach 8 
x of the fifteen new sub- sie 
se scriptions that may be sent se 
s% us within the above dates. s% 
s% wrt se 
Ke re a % 
st We tr cay HE DESK is made of gle 
> 4 "g pa HKe .* Quartered Oak, is five Sle 
= feet nine inches high, = 
air three feet three inches FWP 
s% wide, has a polish finish, si 
KP a beveled French plate = 
ae mirror 10x14 inches, a a 
aS glass front, five partitions sve 
“is for books, three drawers 7 
sé with metal pulls,and locks as 
Sz on all doors and drawers. Se 
we An elegant and useful 2% 
a piece of furniture for a 4 
aS library or a sitting-room. 7 
se Sent by freight, transpor- aS 
se tation charges paid by the sie 
se ccc SSS === 2% 
% 3 
D4 PECIAL NOTE. A Supplementary List of Special Gifts, in a 
= addition to the above offers, has been recently published, and a a 
%ie copy will be sent Free to any address upon application. === wis 
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A PERRY MASON COMPANY, ae 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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acteristics, Jungle 





CR Y S i AL : " 4, . 7 ‘ Uniquein its char- 


Chop is in a class 
by itself. 
It has certain 


s2-| BLUE 
SPRINKLING TOP 

BOTTLES 
gives a beautiful tint and : 
restores the color to linens, || fy! 4 = 5 aa 
laces and goods that are :| id). | eae BD vosee” | 
worn and faded. a | Betton s 
Be sure that you gett SAWYER’S. 











indefinable quali- 

: shi 

M ties which appeal 
at once to those 
who will have a 
good cup of tea or 
none at all. 
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pound and half-pound 
packages. For Free 
= Sample address, 


4 
Delano, Potter & Co., 
4 








43-45 Commercial 8t., 
BOSTON. 
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a a ae ji op 
‘Regs BAS THE GREAT WASHER 
CURRANT = ag AND CLEANER. 2 2 2 
7) Sai 
peat, For Laundry purposes, also 
for Washing Dishes, Pots, Pans, 
Woodwork, Windows, etc. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


eee a = a 
Knights’ Red Currant Jelly. as é Bech 10-Cont Package contains 2 
Put up in Tumblers and in 5-lb. Stone Pails. : ae | . 
Many so-called red currant jellies on the market are nothing but apple : ; Wiha {p> RES EN | 
pulp colored with aniline red and flavored with chemicals. They are ° 


unsatisfactory to use and are detrimental to health. When you buy red ’ F ; , 
currant jelly pay a little more and get Knights’—the pure kind. It pays. ae We ea oy Roding A Angee 


Try Knights’ Jellies and Fruit Preserves. Your grocer has them—or can get them from 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORPORATION, =o THOS. HERSOM & CO., Sole Manufrs., 


-89 Commercial Street, Boston, Mass. New Bedford, Mass. 
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These are the ingredients Y a 
and the only ones that enter into Jair ia 
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Where Do the Minutes Go? 


Well, formerly not only minutes but hours 
and days went to waste while the house- 
keeper soaked tapioca, but that’s all over 
now, for everybody uses 


Minute Tapioca 


the kind that requires no soaking — cooks 
quickly — never gummy, soggy nor lumpy 
(as the old soak-all-day tapioca used to be) 
but always light as a feather. 




















So j Your Grocer ought to 


i supply you. tee ~-¥ oft 4 ity —_ 1 | 1 
[ epee i | Best in quality —largest in quantity —applied 


£ Receipt Book for 2-ct. stamp, a with a cloth—makes no dust—does its work 


i r add 13 cts. and w 
full size ——- Minute Gélatine that aoe : ~ quickly, easily and effectively 


half a gallon of clear, firm jelly. “ 
& WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 






































Ladies’ Night 
at the Club revealed to 
my Wife the superiority of 


Union Club 
COFFEE. 


I’ve had to buy it for home 
use ever since. 


You Can Buy It Of Your Grocer. 


Save the Coup for Premi 


LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


WATERS OF COOKER 
It is BEST 
and CHEAPEST 
for BAKING, 
for FRYING. 


It is almost odorless when 
heated, unlike evil-smelling 
animal fats. It is pure and 
free from the dangers which f 
lurk in animal fats. = 


Mention this paper, the ad- 
dress of your grocer, and send 
4 cents in stamps for our New 
Cook Book. = 


Wesson Process Co., 
Philadelphia. _—-— 
Makers of — 


ESSON’S ao 
SALAD OIL. 





IT CAUSES NO DYSPEPSIA. 
“HO DIAVLAOAA AWNd V S.LI 














